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Photographed at the Adler Planetarium and Astronomical Museum, Chicago 


An assignment in Astronomy ? 


No! It began when he looked up Columbus! 


Many wonderful things begin with Our Wonderful World. Every answer to every question is a begin- 
ning—not an end. Herbert Zim, editor-in-chief of Our Wonderful World, developed the unique 


thematic organization which virtually compels the student to turn to the next page and read on. 


Only OurWonderful World makes it easy for the student to begin with Columbus and advance, page 
by page, to Ships and Sailing, How Boats Float, Stars to Steer By, and on to the Constellations. 
Learn more about this new, 18-volume set of books. To find out how it differs - 


from other reference books in both the classroom and the library, write to 


John G. Graham, School and Library Division, Spencer Press, Inc., 
1033 W. 28th St., Erie, Pa. 


HERBERT §, ZIM, editor-in-chief 


Our Wonderful World Library 
Division 
Published by Spencer Press, Inc. 
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Lots of boys would like to be 


A few years ago, if a boy dreamed of being an engineer, 
he pictured himself perched in the cab of a giant locomotive. 
Nowadays, he has another kind of engineering in mind. 
He dreams of manned rockets twice the size of a steam 
engine, of giant computers, and specially equipped 
research laboratories. He pictures himself taking impor- 
tant strides in the world of scientific development. 


American Oil Company has talked to many such boys 
(and girls) at high school career conferences throughout 
the country. Many are preparing themselves for the 
college study necessary to become engineers. But some 
have not begun adequate preparation. Each of them needs 
the counsel and guidance of his teachers and parents. 


To become engineers, boys in school today must plan 
early and carefully. Students interested in science and 
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engineers when they grow up 


engineering should begin their basic studies in junior high 
school. As you know, mathematics, chemistry, physics 
and other sciences are essential. English grammar, com- 
position and speech courses should also receive special 
attention—studies that will promote clear understanding 
of technical and scientific ideas. 


Students who want to be engineers when they grow up 
may choose to be chemical, civil, electrical, mechanical 
engineers, to name a few. Your counsel and guidance—to 
direct and encourage the outstanding students in your 
school to plan now—will help make their dreams of a 
career in engineering a reality. 


Say you saw if in the Pennsylvania School Journal 








NEWS FROM 


THE Educators W Y) 





SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
BOOMING 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—According to 
the United States Office of kducation, 
45 million pupils from kindergarten 
through high school are enrolled this 
year. This is an increase of over one 
million students over last year. In the 
past decade, enrollment increased by 
16 million—about equal to the popu- 
lation of New York State. 





* * a * 


HOW MANY CLASSROOMS 
DO YOU NEED? 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The nation 
must have 427,000 new classrooms in 
the next five years, reports the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Present con- 
struction rate is only 70,000 per year. 


a ey ee 


MATHEMATICS—A COMMON 
PROBLEM 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—The state of 
modern math teaching is of common 
concern in Europe as well as the United 


States. European findings. . .and re- 
commendations. closely parallel 
American experience and_ proposed 


reforms. The reported need is for more 
Math education in the lower grades and 
for teaching techniques which interest 
rather than deter the child. 


* * * * 


ENGLISH TEACHERS. . .AND 
WRITING 


ANN ARBOR, MICH.—Colleges have 
been complaining about students who 
are well qualified in most subjects but 
too weak in English composition to 
“put their best foot forward’. A pro- 
gram at the University of Michigan 
will result next summer in re-training 
900 high school English teachers across 
the country to emphasize more creative 
writing by students instead of “literary 
criticism” of recognized authors. 
* * * * 


NEW, FREE SAFETY POSTERS 


Educators offers a set of 
four new, free School 
fuss Safety posters. They il- 
lustrate four common 
situations in a way chil- 
dren understand. Mail 
the coupon (right) to- 
day. 




















ee QUESTION SCHOOL 


LONDON, ENGLAND — A major 
issue in Britain as well as the United 
States is a controversy over govern- 
ment aid to private education. A 
recent decision by the government 
denied state aid to private schools such 
as Eton and Harrow. 


* * * * 


HOW MUCH HOME WORK? 





VALLEY STREAM, N. Y.—A com- 
mittee of teachers and parents in Valley 
Stream came up with the following time 
table for elementary pupils: Grades 1 
and 2, 15 to 20 minutes per day; 
Grades 3 and 4, 30 minutes; Grade 5 
and 6, 60 minutes. 


* * * * 


SHOULD PA. TEACHERS HAVE 
MAJOR MEDICAL PROTECTION? 
Your own group must decide. But 
be sure you investigate Educators 
“Four-In-One”’ Plan first. Monthly in- 
come, hospital-surgical, major medi- 
cal (to $10,000), life insurance... 
all or any combination can be tailored 
to your group’s needs. . .for minimum 
costs. See why 22,500 Pennsylvania 
teachers in 300 groups prefer Edu- 
cators. Mail the coupon for free in- 
formation without obligation. 





E. R. Frank H. D. Frank T. H. Fisher 
District Agent District Agent District Agent 
Philadelphia Philadelphia Montgomery, Pa, 


Educators 
5 


U 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 149, LANCASTER, PA. 


Educational Service Dept. I 

O Send... .sets free | 

Safety Posters ] 

Please send me full details of your | 
GROUP INSURANCE free and without 

any obligation on my part. | 
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Tu This Vesue 


@A. Clair Moser and Harold J. 
Koch of the PSEA Headquarters 
staff present a thorough, compre- 
hensive picture of the accomplish- 
ments of the 1961 State legislature 
with regard to education. They 
include a budget item comparison 
of the past fiscal year with 1961-62’ 
appropriations. 


@Social studies teachers will be 
especially interested in an in-service 
training program held in Lancaster 
County. Teachers had the oppor- 
tunity to hear and question native 
Africans regarding their homelands 
and to absorb a cross-section of 
African opinion of the United States. 


@ Reports are included on the Pub- 
lic Relations Workshop, the Allen- 
berry Conference for Student Lead- 
ers, and the Eastern Area Ethics, 
Rights, and Competence Workshop. 


@Plans for the dedication of the 
new PSEA Headquarters building 
have been formulated with a view 
to having as many members as pos- 
sible take part. Dedication dinner 
reservations will be necessary, so 
make arrangements for your attend- 
ance early. 


@This November JOURNAL 
marks a change in Associate Edi- 
tors, and since any publication re- 
flects the person who is involved 
closely with it, the reader may note 
some changes. Most of them are 
in superficial typographic detail. 
We hope the JOURNAL will con- 
tinue to reflect the fine editorial 
material turned out by Elizabeth 
Matthews during her many years 
with the PSEA. 

—Barbara J. Stevens 








PSEA Headquarters Staff 
400 N. Third St. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Harvey E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary and Editor 
A. CLair Moser 
Associate Executive Secretary 
EuGENE P. BERTIN 
HERBERT P. LAUTERBACH 
Lucy A. VALERO 
Haroitp J. Kocu 
Frep P. Hare, Jr. 

Assistant Executive Secretaries 
Davip F. Starrorp Director of Research 
FREDERICK E. LEUSCHNER Public Relations 
Lewis F. ADLER Attorney 
BarBARA J. STEVENS Associate Editor 
MarGARET E. HASSLER 

Administrative Assistant 
Mrs. FANNIE D. KITTINGER Secretary 
and Executive Assistant 
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*EARN YOUR STARSx 





You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 


Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay 
nothing in advance. We supply on con- 
signment your choice of THREE VARIETIES 
of famous Mason Candy. At no extra 
charge each package is wrapped with a 
band printed with your organization’s 
name and picture. You pay after you 
have sold the candy and return what you 
don’t sell. Candy is sold at less than regu- 
lar price. You make $12.00 on every 30 
sales of our $1.00 box (66-2/3% profit to 
you on cost). There’s no risk! You can’t 
lose. Mail in coupon today for informa- 
tion about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES. 


Mr. GEorGE Rauscn, Dept. STM-1 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


obligation, information on your Fund 


| 
| 
Please send me, without 
Raising Plan. 


RMN nc Sei 
Age if under 21 
Address 
Organization ....... 


eee ee ee 
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Vee November Cover 


There is a bit of verse composed 
by Edward Hersey Richards that 
suits our November cover perfectly: 


A wise old owl sat on an oak, 

The more he saw the less he 
spoke; 

The less he spoke the more 
he heard; 

Why aren’t we like that 
wise old bird? 


Our Pennsylvania specimen is a 
barred owl, and like Mr. Richards’ 
immortal bird, he sits among the red 
oak, the sturdy giant with so re- 
markable an autumn color. By 
tradition, at least, the owl is the 
Phi Beta Kappa of the avian world. 
In fact, the ancients called him the 
bird of wisdom, the symbol of the 
goddess Athene. 


On the other hand, they also 
called him the portent of dire events, 
and believed he made death inevi- 
table if he hovered near the sick 
room. 

Owls are the most cosmopolitan 
of birds. They are found every- 
where and come in all shapes and 
sizes, from a sparrow size model to 
one nearly as large as an eagle. Our 
barred owl is one of the large species 
and is native to North America. 


Because of their nocturnal habits, 
the ways of owls are less well known 
than those of most birds. Their 
appearance, however, is no mystery. 
The great staring eyes look directly 
forward and are framed by radiat- 
ing feathers and a peculiar ruff. 
Their general plumage is soft and 
fluffy—for a purpose. It makes 
possible noiseless flight. 


This is vital since owls are not 
vegetarians. They are birds of 
prey, living on snails, insects, mice, 
birds, rabbits, or even larger animals. 


Nature has adapted their claws 
and their bills to assist in the hunt 
Their sense organs are greatly de- 
veloped, and they are the only birds 
that may be said to have an external 
ear approaching that of mammals. 


As was the case with our Septem- 
ber and October cover birds, a print 
of the barred owl is available with- 
out the magazine title and identi- 
fication from Pearce-Bates, 120-A 
South Street, Harrisburg, for $5. 
A limited edition of 50 of each 
cover is available. 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal! 


FLASH® \iolcss) 


A WONDERFUL NEW TEACHING AID FOR THE ADD 

TION AND MULTIPLICATION FACTS - LOADED WIT! 

CHILD APPEAL. NEEDS LITTLE SUPERVISION. SUPER: 

FOR REMEDIAL WORK GRADES 1 THRU 8. GIVE YOUI 

TAG-ALONG A CHANCE. ORDER NOW! 

FLASH BLOCK CO. $1.35 POST PAID 
2011 East River Ave. Satisfaction 

Bluefield, W. Va. Guaranteed 





You can get the newest in creative © 
and imaginative teaching tools, com- | 
bined with complete service from one | 
distributor, when you buy your School | 
Supplies and Equipment from: 


KURTZ BROS. 
Clearfield, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Paoli, Pa. | 








HERE'S NON-CANCELLABLE 


Hospital — Surgical 
Sickness — Accident 
Protection for 


TEACHERS EXCLUSIVELY 
IN ONE INDIVIDUAL POLICY 


At Surprisingly Low Rates 


TPM'S NEW 
INDIVIDUAL 


TEACHERS SPECIAL 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS POLICY 
WITH OPTIONAL 
HOSPITAL - NURSE-IN-HOME 
INCIDENTAL AND 
SURGICAL EXPENSE RIDERS 
OFFERS . 2 


“TAILOR-MADE”’ 
BUDGET PROTECTION 


For Teachers . . . Ages 18 to 60 
NON-CANCELLABLE and 
GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
To Age 65 


For Teachers Special Brochure Write: 
TEACHERS PROTECTIVE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Box 597—Lancaster, Pa. 


e e Serving Teachers Since 1912 @ @ 
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New! Monogram Series 
SCHOOL AWARD EMBLEMS 


. New Idea in Award 
ins. Includes School 
nitials, School Colors, 
Academic, Music or 
sports Titles, and 
ear if desired. A 






‘eal attractive award 

mblem. Gold plated Write for 1962 
vith enamel. Low Catalog. 
school discount prices. QOvyer 260 Titles. 
Only Requests Giving School Name & 


Address Honored 


AWARD EMBLEM MFG. CO. 


-—WORLD TRAVEL— THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
ON A BUDGET—1962 


Expanding horizons with Dittmann Tours: 
pcg a Re “saa te TUITION GRANTS 
— ee FOR GRADUATE STUDY 

























announces 










and introducing 
Dittmann Global Circle—Around-the-World in sixty , F 
days, 3 departures: Spring, Summer, Fall.....$2695 For all teachers in service, or on leave... 
All four prices include trans-Atlantic and trans- 
Pacific passage by air or by ship — frequent departures For college graduates preparing to teach... 





in June and July, returning late August. Tours 
expertly conducted. 


These tuition reductions are 
Dissetaate effective upon registration: 


DITTMANN BUILDING 3 , 
Northfield, Minnesota Part-time students — to $ 30 per semester credit 


Eureka Caterc to Full-time students — to $350 per semester 
Classroom Crofts - 


Eureka’s popular seasonal and SECOND SEMESTER REGISTRATION 


everyday lines of full-color gummed ; ‘ 
seals and cardboard cutout prints Farlier Dates: January 12-17, 1962 


have widespread use for educational , : | 
and decorative classroom activities. by mail, or in person 
| 


; ok = 

; ~ 4, Send today for 
~€_/ FREE samples 
=. and informa- 
tion. Both you 
and your stu- 
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Call or write: Dr. E. B. Keim, Assistant Dean 






dents will be Graduate School of Education 
glad you did. University of Pennsylvania 
Eisenlohr Hall 






3812 Walnut St., Phila. 4, Pa. 
Phone: EVergreen 6-0100, Ext. 361 








Eureka Specialty Printing Co. 
Box 149, Scranton 1, Pennsylvania 


Please send me free samples and informa- 
tion about seals and cutouts. 
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Legislative 
Enactments 
of the 

1961 Session 


A. CLAIR MOSER 
Associate Executive Secretary 


PSEA 
and 


HAROLD J. KOCH 
Assistant Executive Secretary 


PSEA 


HE Constitutional time limit 

either to sign or to veto bills 
placed on the Governor's desk by 
the 1961 General Assembly expired 
on October 2. All PSEA bills ap- 
proved by both Houses of the Gen- 
eral Assembly were signed by the 
Governor by that date. PSEA bills 
approved by the Governor which 
directly benefit members of the As- 
sociation include the following: 


Retirement 


H.B. 58, Act 270, continues for 
another two years, beginning June 
1, 1961, and ending June 30, 1963, 
the increased minimum retirement 
annuity of $50 per year for each 
year of service to a maximum of 36 
years. Retirees benefited by the 
act are those who retired on super- 
annuation retirement or a disability 
allowance. 


The act carries an appropriation 
of $1,950,000 for the first year. An 
appropriation will be necessary by 
the 1962 General Assembly to carry 
the act to June 30, 1963. Further- 
more, it will be necessary to re- 
enact this legislation at the 1963 
session of the General Assembly to 
extend its provisions beyond the 
two year period. 

H.B. 610, Act 695, provides a 
death benefit for beneficiaries of 
members of the Retirement System 
after 10 years of credited service. 
The benefit is the accumulated de- 
ductions of the member plus the 
value of the State annuity as deter- 
mined by the Retirement Board in 
accordance with the provisions of 
the act. 


H.B. 716, Act 510, permits a 
member of the integrated group 
after July 1, 1962, to elect dual cov- 
erage under the Retirement System 
and Social Security at the time he 
files his application for retirement. 

With his application he may re- 
quest the Retirement Board to 
certify the lump sum payment re- 
quired to be eligible to receive full 
benefits without the offset from the 
Retirement System and Social Se- 
curity. This sum must be paid to 
the Retirement Board within 30 
days after the certification. 

The lump sum payment is the 
difference between the amount of 
the accumulated deductions to his 
credit and the amount which would 
have been to his credit had retire- 


ment contributions been made in 
full. 

It is estimated that for any mem- 
ber who paid the maximum Social 
Security tax and retires on July |, 
1962, the lump sum payment will 
be approximately $300 to $350. 
However, it should also be noted 
that those who elect dual coverage 
and retire as of July 1, 1962, can 
increase their retirement annuity 
by approximately $210 per year. 

H.B. 1382, Act 470, permits 
school employes in the DPI, State 
Colleges, Thaddeus Stevens Trade 
School, Pennsylvania State Oral 
School for the Deaf, Scotland School 
for Veterans’ Children, and Penn- 
sylvania State University, who are 
members of the School Employes 
Retirement System, to file with the 


Retirement Board, within one year § 
after January 1, 1962, an election @ 
in writing, to transfer membership | 


and become members of the State 
Employes’ Retirement System. 


H.B. 1383, Act 471, permits 


members of the School Employes 


Retirement System who elect to | 


transfer membership under H.B. 


1382, Act 470, to be included under § 


the definition of ‘State Employe’’ 
and become members of the State 
Employes’ Retirement System un- 
der multiple service. 

H.B. 1385, Act 598, permits 
members of the State Employes 
Retirement System who are em- 
ployes of the DPI, State Colleges, 
Thaddeus Stevens Trade School, 
Pennsy!vania State Oral School for 
the Deaf, Scotland School for Veter- 
ans’ Children, or the Pannsylvania 
State University, to purchase credit 
for out-of-state service in any pub- 
lic school, or for service in the field 
of education for any agency or de- 
partment of the U.S. Government. 

Such credit shall not be less than 
one year nor more than ten years. 
The cost of purchasing such service 
is determined by multiplying the 
current rate of contribution and 
compensation received during the 
year application is made for such 
credit, plus an equal amount as the 
contributions of the Commonwealth. 

S.B. 225, Act 618, permits the 
purchase of credit for approved 
leaves of absence granted for pro- 
fessional study prior to this act. The 
cost for such credit is a sum equal 
to all back payments which would 
have been required for the period 
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the approved leave of absence 

1 in addition, a sum equal to all 

itributions which would have 

*n made by the school district 

d the Commonwealth had the 

smber been in full-time regular 
laily attendance. Payment must 
be made on or before July 1, 1962 

S.B. 603, Act 626, permits school 
employes on approved leaves of 
absence for professional study to 
make contributions to the Retire- 
ment System. If the member does 
not return to school service in the 
school district for at least one year 
after the expiration of the leave of 
absence the contributions made by 
and on behalf of the employe shall 
be refunded. 

S.B. 238, Act 619, permits a 
member of the Retirement System 
to purchase credit for service not 
heretofore credited. The deadline 
date for filing an application for 
such credit is December 31, 1961, 
and the deadline date for making 
payments for such credits is De- 
cember 31, 1962. 

The cost of purchasing such credit 
is a sum equal to all the contribu- 
tions which the member would have 


Governor David L. Lawrence is shown signing H. B. 610, passed by 
the recent Pennsylvania Legislature, which provides a death benefit 
for teachers who have ten years of credited service. Standing, left to 
right, are: George M. Chintala, Sr., Pittston; Harold J. Koch, A. Clair 
Moser, and Fred P. Hare, Jr., PSEA Headquarters Staff; The Honor- 
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been required to make in accordance 
with the salary earned at the time 
he rendered such service with an 
additional amount as the equiva- 
lent to the contributions of the 
school district and the Common- 
wealth on account of such service. 


Tenure 


H.B. 722, Act 383, prohibits 
school boards from mandating the 
retirement of members of the inte- 
grated system before age 65 or be- 
fore the age at which the employe 
becomes eligible for full Social Se- 
curity benefits. 

H.B. 810, Act 521, provides pro- 
fessional employes of county school 
boards with tenure, leaves of ab- 
sence because of illness or physical 
disability, sabbatical leaves, and 
military leaves under the same con- 
ditions and terms, and subject to 
the same obligations as in the case 
of professional employes of school 
districts. 

H.B. 944, Act 522, corrects a 
defect in an amendment placed in 
the School Code May 14, 1949, 


(P.L. 1365), and specifies that the 


* 





term ‘professional employe” shall 
include those who are certificated 
as teachers, supervisors, supervising 
principals, principals, directors of 
vocational education, dental hy- 
gienists, visiting teachers, home and 
school visitors, school counselors, 
school secretaries the selection of 
whom is on the basis of merit as 
determined by eligibility lists, and 
school nurses. 


Leaves of Absence 


H.B. 351, Act 224, clarifies and 
liberalizes the program of leaves of 
absence for faculties of State Col- 
leges. 


¢ ¢ 
Other bills supported by PSEA 
which were enacted into law are as 
follows: 


Salaries 
S.B. 306, Act 346, provides a 


mandated salary program on a 
monthly basis for teachers and 
supervisors of the Thaddeus Stevens 
Trade School. 

S.B. 373, Act 554, raises the 


hourly rate of general extension edu- 


able Stephen McCann, Majority Floor Leader, House of Representa- 
tives. Seated, left to right, are: The Honorable Jo Hays, chairman, 
Senate Education Committee; The Honorable David L. Lawrence, 
Governor of the Commonwealth; The Honorable Fred J. Shupnik, 
Representative from Luzerne County and co-sponsor of H. B. 610. 
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cation and vocational extension 
education teachers and administra- 
tors, and redefines general extension 
education and adult education. The 
effective date of this bill is July 2, 
1962. 


State Appropriations 


H.B. 1192, Act 29A, restores the 
lapsed appropriations to the School 
Employes’ Retirement Fund. 


School Buildings 


S.B. 613, Act 555, eliminates the 
ceiling on the approved reimburse- 
ment of school building projects 
and makes changes in the provisions 
for payments on account of school 
building site costs. 


Scholarships 


S.B. 914, Act 562, provides one 
hundred additional competitive 
scholarships of $250 per year for 
four years, beginning September, 
1962, to selected students in the 
Commonwealth. 


Tenure 


H.B. 1115, Act 215, provides 
that all school districts which be- 
come part of a merger, union, or 
joint school system retain their 
seniority under the Tenure Act. 


Handicapped Children 


H.B. 566, Act 546, redefines 
handicapped children as “‘excep- 
tional children” to include socially 
and emotionally disturbed and gifted 
children. 

4 


Among the remainder of the edu- 
cation bills enacted into law are a 
number of others of importance to 
the membership. They are: 


Retirement Credit for Sabbatical Leave 


S.B. 915, Act 653, clarifies the 
provisions whereby a member of the 
School Employes’ Retirement Sys- 
tem granted a sabbatical leave shall 
receive retirement credit for such 
leave 


Reimbursement for School Nurse Service 


S.B. 934, Act 707, provides 
every child of school age in all 
school districts with school nurse 
services. Reimbursement shall not 
exceed $3.50 per pupil enrolled for 
the entire school term and a pro- 
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COMPARATIVE AMOUNTS APPROPRIATED FOR EDUCATION 


FOR 1960-61 (12 MONTHS) AND THE FISCAL YEAR 1961-62 (13 MONTHS) 


Appropriations for Current Operations 
Governmental Operations Other Than Subsidy: 
Departmental 
Executive and General Administration 
Auditor General's Audit Costs 
Professional Licensing Service 
Vocational Education Services 
Public School Employes Retirement 
Administrative Services for School Districts 
mca! Reistidings Services: soo .5 his ccctaneas ees vse 
Ce PEN AEY SPWICES once nn age slnewinie wine eltwicees's 
SOCCIB SOOTUICES SOE PUDUS. 86 cio ous oes ccslescccacs 
Curriculum Development and Services 
Auditing State Aid to Public School Districts 
Training Public Service Employes 
Higher Education Services4 
Regulation of Private Schools & Veterans Education 
Not in the Governor's Budget and Not Specifically 
Allocated in the Appropriation Bill 


Total Departmental 


State Owned Educational Institutions 
GE CRE eg ek oo ee Wace ot be Read 
Scotland School for Veterans’ Children............. 
Pennsylvania State Oral School. . 
Thaddeus Stevens Trade School 


Total State Owned Educational Institutions 


County Administration 
County Superintendents, Assistant County Superin- 
tendents and Supervisors of Special Education 
7 Egan del rn cg) be eee 5 cette ee Ne 
RIN cane wich dulnien dice waipcnty'ee diet no 8 
Expenses of County Board Members and 
Attorney's Fees 


Total County Administration 


School Employes Retirement Fund 
Contingent Reserve Account 
Annuity Reserve Account #2 
Former Teachers Account 
Supplemental 


Total School Employes Retirement Fund 
Education of Blind, Deaf and Cerebral Palsied 
Total Governmental Operations Other Than Subsidy... . 


Subsidies 
Public Schools 
NEE. 5. oo Nitiaak yes datdechn wee ebewes es 
Transportation 
Special Education 
Supplemental Payments, Joint & Union Districts. .. 
CSCO So ose San 50k Gasp cies slete ace a oles e aes 
Extension Education 
Tuition for Orphans & Children Placed in Private 
Homes 


Homebound Instruction 

Aid to Financially Handicapped School Districts. . 
Special Services bor MINAS tne 'uhco emer ns 6b ka oe 
Tuition Paid Other School Districts 

Payments in Lieu of Taxes 


Total Public Schools 


Public School Building Program 
Rentals & Sinking Fund Requirements 
Administration 


Total Public School Building Program 


General State Authority Rentals & Capital Improve 
ment of State-Aided Educational Institutions....... 


State-Aided Universities, Colleges & Other Institutions 
ennsylvania State University 
University of Pennsylvania....... 
University of Pittsburgh 
Temple University 
— Medical College 
ahnemann Medical College & Hospita 
Women's Medical College 
Drexel Institute of Technology. . 
Lincoln University 
Philadelphia Colles e of Osteopathy 
Philadelphia Textile Institute 
Pennsylvania Museum School of A 
Downingtown Industrial & pe ie eae School 
Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania 
Dickinson School of Law........... Seep casera s 
National Agricultural College 
Pennsylvania State College of Optometry 
Orlando S. Johnson Industrial | 
Moore Institute of Arts, —— & Industry 
Berean Manual Training Schoo! 
Williamson Free School of i 9 AR “Trades 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum 


1960-614-1 6 ¢ 


Amount 
Available 


1961-624~? 


Appropriation 


Increase + 0 
Decrease — 
Over Amoun 
Available 
1960-61 





(12 Months) 


711,718 
983.686 


(13 Months) 


777,521 
905,767 
832,587 
363,224 
348,031 
391,851 


A 


b+titl++t++ i tt 


80,000 


+ 





$ 4,888,157 


5,039,854 


+$ 151,697 





$ 10,309,364 
946,371 
270,365 
409,600 


13,750,995 
945,000 
270,000 
432,000 


+$ 3,441,631 
- 1,371 
=i" 3605 
+ 22,400 





$ 11,935,700 


15,397,995 


+$ 3,462,295 





2,511,864 
200,961 


58,895 


2,453,500 
196,300 


62,940 


58,364 
4.661 


4,045 





$ 2,771,720 


2,712,740 


58,980 





$ 29,580,020 
8,514,107 
61,803 
1,798,500 


$ 34,552,000 


48,924 
1,950,000 


+$ 4,971,980 
— 8,514,107 
- 12,879 
+ 151,500 





$ 39,954,430 


$ 36,550,924 


—$ 3,403,506 





$ 3,643,782 


$ 4,100,000 


+$ 456,218 





$ 63,193,789 


$ 63,801,513 


+$ 607,724 





$285 820,305 
21,942,980 
11,827,921 
14,252,337 

2,621,360 
1,665,638 


1,323,914 
1,480,749 
503,091 
189,585 
161,240 
794,354 
14,831 


$272.300,000 
22,750,000 
14,535,000 
14,270,000 
2,500,000 
1,634,000 


1,540,000 
1,538,948 


—$13,520,305 
807,020 
2,707,079 
17,663 
121,360 
31,638 


1 i+++ 


216,086 


+0 1+b++ 





$342 598,305 


$332.039,348 


—$10,558,957 





$ 23,597,516 
383,938 


$ 32,650,000 


+$ 9,052,484 
- 383,938 





$ 23,981,454 


$ 32,650,000 


+$ 8,068,546 





477,196 


660,000 


+$ 182,804 





$ 20,975,741 
6,257,941 
4,440,758 
4,332,297 
2,048,826 
1,187,114 

552,882 
458,956 
371,571 
154,821 
118,472 
118,472 


$ 18,517,760 
5,522,234 
3.972.769 
3,822,976 
1,807,958 
1,047,552 

487 882 
405,000 
327,888 


—$ 2,457,981 
735,707 
467,989 
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irnegie Institute & Museum............2..22.008 36,716 32,400 - 4,316 























hiladelphia Academy of Natural Sciences......... 30,597 32,400 1,803 
T :al State-Aided Universities, Colleges & Other 
SEMBEMMIR . aicks ede Coxe Secs CARRE OO Ove cues $ 41,718,505 $ 36,826,920 —$ 4,891,585 
Miscellaneous 
ate School Fund (To overcome fire hazards)...... $ —- $ 989,650 +$ 989,650 
id to Free Public Non-Sectarian Libraries & Im- 
provement of Library Services...............20- 145,776 632,678 oa 486,902 
Jational Defense Education Act..........0.eeeeee 779,104 361,049 = 418,055 
ducation of Veterans’ Orphans. ............ee0e 89,338 125,000 + 35,662 
Achigee FIRES COMTONS 0 oo 6 cicscictclecccasces once 69,481 40,500 - 28,981 
sovernor’s Committee on Handicapped Children. . . 25,348 19,440 = 5,908 
hildren of Migrant Laborers. ..........02.ee00e. — 15,000 a 15,000 
lighway Safety Education...........cccccccecccs 16,001 13,500 - 2,501 
*FotaliIVscemaneenttes cc. c's tales fiicaisisea'vcbedeetweses $ 1,125,048 $ 2,196,817 +$ 1,071,769 
otal SMa ds 7 acco tivas. cok pucuecne Mead cceeue ees $409,900 ,508 $404 373,085 —$ 5,527,423 
Total Appropriations For Current Operations.......... $473 094,297 $468,174,598 —$ 4,919,099 
Capital Outlay from Funds Raised by the General State 1959-61 1961-63 
Authority or Appropriated to the Department of Biennium Biennium Difference 


Property and Supplies 
State-Owned Educational Institutions 























State Gee ec cet cw ue ioc ple aine ca ourweuneis $ 46,893,400 $ 40,332,675 —$ 6,560,725 
Scothasa mem cs os ncds bec eies oo ded nude usedvaaas 662,125 602,041 _ 60,084 
Thaddeus Stevens Trade School. ..........0.ceseees — 282,865 + 282,865 
Total State-Owned Educational Institutions.......... $ 47,555,525 $ 41,217,581 —$ 6,337,944 
State-Aided Universities, Colleges and Other Institutions 
Perish Sate © VOR occ nas cance watosscastewcas cea $ 9,823,500 $ 16,004,747 +$ 6,181,247 
Drexel Institute of Technology. ..............-0e008 _— 2.270.810 + 2,270,810 
‘Jefferson Kaecicay College... os ccsvcvwtecnesccesees — 1,635,627 + 1,635,627 
BS 9c Sc oss cpa nde a kara naadene 1,181,000 1,419,112 — 238,112 
University OF Penns GlVania. 5... ooo cs caso cicsuecesinwes 6,995,000 12,579,129 + 5,584,129 
UiTIVGrSie Gy OF Pe On RI es os vw swine dcbine os ceases 7,000,000 13,505,348 + 6,505,348 
Hahnemann Medical College & Hospital............. — 3,308,935 + 3,308,935 
Wosrlery o:hrccieer COMNCBE. 6.5. 5 coc nes cic sc ceeterns 270,135 + 270,135 
i I goods Grae oo ain vee 8 bs eK Roe 6,752,900 10,235,557 + 3,482,657 
Philadelphia College of Osteopathy. . pane 1,000,000 3,718,903 + 2,718,903 
Mercy-Douglas Hospital of Philadelphia Sie s maui ee 115,000 - 115,000 
otal State-Aided Universities, Colleges & Other 
WrSCIERIOMS 2 Gc cron saeco ns on screw aeweenseucenee $ 32,867,400 $ 64,948,303 +$32,080,903 
Total Capital Outlay for Education from Other 
Departments of the Government................00+5 $ 80,422,925 $106,165 ,884 +825, 742,959 














@Sources: 1. 1961-62 Budget of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for the F Fiscal Period June ff. “1961, 
June 30, 1962, General Fund, Submitted to the General Assembly by David L Lawrence, Gov = 
nor. 

2. Appropriation acts providing funds for the respective accounts. 

bIncludes deficiency a propriations made to supplement the original appropriations. 

€In cases where the Governor's Budget did not show an itemized breakdown of expenditures and available 

appropriations for 1959-60 and 1960-61 respectively, the PSEA computed them using the distributions shown 

for major categories as a basis 
Includes appropriation for credentials and certification. 








Appropriation Appropriation 
1959 General] 1961 General 
_ Assembly Assembly 
Deficiency Appropriations 
Subsidy 
TMI 5x40 ca wg adtemain Pia eie: He eee A ae babes $ 9,649,910 $11,836,995 
Rentals & Sinking Fund Requirements..............0.00005 — 2,144,861 
SOC CMR ret tn card pees wc diel ramos He Room 6,000,000 1,000,000 
SRNR OIE RTIMIOTION oo oc 5 ods oc corso Ne aves doeeduxeact 765,873 913,085 
Ee ReCrenONe EA MICMCIOND 3 5.66 b.o 2's ores s Lew eidalacbenledentecs 772,000 395,285 
MOREE Ram EMMCIIOUN yea 'ocro.nioe'ca Sue teens ieee hdenowee ees — 239,000 
CUMECR CRIES Eas barca HuLelAs acura otis ee base oce cate 140,300 50,000 
PAVinenes I le OF BOXES. ooo ei6ie's coc eer deed oieeuslas —_ 5,709 
Education of Cornplanter Indians: : . .........cccccccnsaces 400,000 —- 
VENUS OMRON oo os 5 ooo eckson ls Saws van 6 ercoue wala 2,650,000 — 
POUNCE occ ceeca Neue cuee tned one ctohus wees ceeweunds $20.378,083 $16,584,935 
Non-Subsidy 
Contingent Reserve Retirement Fund............. $ 8,045,644 $ 9,000 
Annuity Reserve Account #2, Retirement Fund. . . ee 11,575,234 od 
Traveling Expense for County Superintendents... .....-.000% 40,000 — 
Travel Expenses & Legal Fees for County Boards........... 13,000 42,000 
Pilih rede Gr C BPOROGE PRISED. 5c i.6 vicielsecic cv vive cesicicnavece 175,000 70.031 
Professional SCONE IB IUICCS oo on oc hea 5c dae Wak cu heehews — 420,000 
RRMA MUMEIN SUMEOME S295 a tae ge din sae, Saw ae a 203.623 
Regulation of Private School & Veterans’ Education......... — 44,351 
ENGR Gr PeaticatsOn SELVICES «oo oiobs veae «cane ipie ae Ange oe sais ed 31,496 
Governor's Committee on ais tae CTMMON. 5 65-55 nee'we —- 33,000 
Training Public Service Employes... .......0..ccccccccccece we 7,950 
Administrative Service for School RGRNEOES oe Son's wees sc -—— 7,841 
FRA NOeP ONO. ae Ves tk gnc thernsines Cate erouus eae ce $19,848,878 $ 869,292 
Total Deficiency Appropriations: . ..... 0.05. ccc ck ecccsdtcuccocs $40,226,961 $17,454,227 
Unexpended Appropriations 
IGRONUE ROE ENMU WIGEMMN 6 55. 5's 6% 65500 os aot eat anc eenmere —- $ 217.974 
VOGRCIOnaL DeieatlOny WOEVICE so bicc 5 cevcccscdeceeeebenscae _ 172.426 
Executive & General Administration. ..............-00e00e: —- 116,911 
Pinos Generers Aust Cost. oases sc ceve be caivsicd peunevnne —- 30,000 
SOGHN POE GINES GE DUDES Sooo oik vec bcs vecidswbacecesaces — 11,950 
Total Unexpended Appropriations... 6c c5cccccceusccvcseaecs — $ 549,261 
Net: eGetence Apeedoriations .. ..2..325054 660.0 kc ook lea cares $40,226,961 $16,904,966 








"Deficiencies appropriated in 1961 are for expenses incurred in the 1959-61 Biennium. A pro-rated share is 
included in the 1960-61 appropriations shown above. 
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portionate part of $3.50 per pupil 
enrolled for a part of a term. 


General State Authority Allocations 


H.B. 1335, Act 685, allocates 
$33,455,954.00 for General State 
Authority projects at State Col- 
leges, Thaddeus Stevens Trade 
School, and Scotland School for 
Veterans’ Children. 


Local School District Taxation 


S.B. 486, Act 687, prescribes the 
effective date of taxes levied for the 
first time by any political sub- 
division and limits appeals by tax- 
payers on taxes levied under Act 
481 to those taxes levied for the 
first time. 

S.B. 84, Act 453, changes the 
over-all limit of tax revenues for 
certain school districts under Act 
481 from 15 mills on assessed value 
to 12 mills on market value. 

S.B. 128, Act 34, permits school 
districts of the third class to use 
assessed values established under a 
county reassessment regardless of 
whether the new assessments are 
accepted by the city in which the 
school district is located 

H.B. 1813, Act 507, provides 
for elimination of the per capita tax 
for school districts of the Ist Class 
A. 

H.B. 1814, Act 508, imposes a 
salary, wage, commission and other 
compensation tax on residents of 
school districts of the Ist Class A. 

H.B. 281, Act 293, includes 2nd 
Class school districts in the act 
which authorizes school districts of 
the 3rd and 4th Classes to make 
additions and revisions of tax dupli- 
cates. 


School District Reorganization 


Matters Clarified 


S.B. 604, Act 627, requires the 
question of director representation 
agreed upon by the school directors 
of the constituent districts to be 
incorporated in the question of 
union or merger to be submitted to 
the electorate. 

S.B. 697, Act 454, provides for 
reconsideration of decisions of the 
State Council of Education in 
annexation proceedings after a lapse 
of five years on petition of 10 tax- 
ables. 

S.B. 708, Act 460, provides for 
apportionment of rental obligations 
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of districts merged with other dis- 
tricts or parts thereof. 

S.B. 437, Act 354, provides for 
continued operation of a joint school 
system if one or more of the com- 
ponent districts fails to unite. 

S.B. 130, Act 553, authorizes 
school districts of newly formed 
mergers to conduct all business 
matters, adopt budget, and levy 
taxes prior to first Monday in 
July when the merger becomes 
legally effective. 


H.B. 932, Act 315. If the school 
board has given consent, school 
districts which have previously as- 
sented to a merger are exempt from 
voting again when other component 
districts vote on the question of a 
merger. 


H.B. 425, Act 73, permits alter- 
nates to serve on joint school com- 
mittees. 


School District Reorganization 
S.B. 867, Act 561, provides for 


reclassification and reorganization 
of school districts each containing 
4,000 pupils except that in accord- 
ance with seven criteria the State 
Council of Education may approve 
school districts containing no less 
than 2,500. Seventh and eighth 
class counties are exempt from these 
requirements. 


After July 1, 1965, school districts 
with a population of 22,000 or more 
but less than 30,000 shall be school 
districts of the third class. Those 
school districts with less than 22,000 
and reorganized according to an 
approved plan shall be districts of 
the 4th class. All other school dis- 
tricts not reorganized and having 
less than 22,000 population are 
abolished after July 1, 1965. 


The State Council of Education 
shall adopt standards for reorgan- 
ization on or before January 1, 
1962. County boards shall prepare 
and submit plans on or before 
January 1, 1963, for approval. If 
a plan is not approved prior to 
January 1, 1964, the DPI shall pre- 
pare a plan. On July 1, 1965 
the reorganized districts shall be es- 
tablished and belong to the class 
to which they are entitled. 


State Colleges 


S.B. 29, Act 11, increases room 
rentals at State Colleges and pro- 
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vides for disposition of increased 
rentals. 

S.B. 684, Act 406, removes 
provisions relating to districting of 
State Colleges. 

H.B. 1005, Act 127, authorizes 
State Colleges to accept grants for 
research projects from federal and 
state agencies, foundations, and 
industrial corporations. 

H.B. 1816, Act 552, expands the 
functions of State Colleges to in- 
clude education of youth in the arts 
and sciences. The act further 
provides that the Board of Presi- 
dents shall formulate the educa- 
tional policies of the colleges sub- 
ject to any master plan for higher 
education in Pennsylvania. The 
Deputy Superintendent for Higher 
Education shall be a member of the 
Board of Presidents. 


Closed Schools 


H.B. 640, which repealed the 
authorization of appropriations on 
account of closed schools, was 
finally recommitted to Committee 
on August 28. An appropriation 
of $2.5 million on account of closed 
schools was included in H. B. 808, 
Act 5A, the General Appropriation 
Act. 


Certification 


H.B. 616, Act 424, provides an 
additional period of three years for 
making a college provisional certifi- 
cate permanent 

H.B. 1720, Act 551, provides a 
penalty for employing any person 
not certified in a supervisory ca- 
pacity in area technical schools 
after the first Monday of July, 1962. 


Area Technical Schools 


H. B. 1283, Act 548, provides 
an alternative method of establish- 


ing area technical schools. An 
election to establish an area tecl- 
nical school may be voted on at 3 
meeting of the school directors cf 
the districts within an attendance 
area called by the county board cf 
school directors. 

S.B. 806, Act 557, provides for | 
the establishment and operation 
of vocational and technical schools 
by the DPI when, in the judgment 
of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, the vocational education- 
al needs of children and adults are 
not being met. 


Scholarships 


S.B. 683, is a joint resolution 
amending the State Constitution 
to permit grants and loans to resi- 
dents of the Commonwealth for 
higher education purposes.. (This 
must be re-enacted by the next 
session of the General Assembly in 
order to be balloted on by the 
electorate in the 1962 General 
Election). 

H.B. 1552, Act 549, provides 
that Pennsylvania residents who 
have graduated from out-of-state 
high schools shall be eligible for 
state scholarships. 

H.B. 1560, Act 550, makes state 
scholarships worth $200 per aca- 
demic year rather than $200 per 
calendar year. 


School Board Expenses 


H.B. 1377, Act 529, increases per 
diem expenses from $12.00 to $25.00 
for lodging and meals and travel 
expenses from $.07 to .10 per mile 
to members of boards of school 
directors for attending certain meet- 
ings. 


Libraries 


H.B. 132, Act 188, enacts a 
library code establishing a state- 
wide library system under the 
supervision of the State Librarian. 
It will be made up of existing local 
and county libraries, 30 district 
Library Centers, and four Regional 
Library Resource Centers. 

The regional and district centers 
are to provide supplementary li- 
brary services to the local libraries 
and to provide direct library serv- 
ices to persons residing in the dis- 
tricts as needed. 

The act also creates an Advisory 


Continued on Page 126 
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Shippensburg State College 
reports 

on a classroom program 
now in use 

at its Rowland Laboratory School 


The Rowland Laboratory School 
at Shippensburg State College has 
completed its second year of an ex- 
perimental program aimed at en- 
couraging children to be in com- 


petition with themselves rather 
than with their classmates. 

Ruling premise of this program is 
that the value of competition in 
American education is questionable, 
according to Chester S. Eastep, 
principal of the Laboratory School 
and assistant director of student 
teaching at Shippensburg. 

He noted that his school is oper- 
ating under the theory that the first 
three years should be devoted to 
skill development and the second 
three years to extending those skills 
and encouraging their use. Because 
the school is interested in pupil 

Through the Progress Profile, 


each teacher better understands the 
individual pupil. 
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Elimination 
Of Competition 








achievement rather than in measure- 
ment of that achievement, the 
traditional academic grades have 
been eliminated. 


Progress Charted 


The teacher has progress charts 
for each pupil in each of the courses 
of study. For example, if there are 
seven subjects, the teacher will have 
seven progress charts for each pupil. 
With these progress charts, he is 
able to maintain an up-to-date pro- 
gress profile which allows him to 
report to the parents all the ele- 
ments of skill which the child has 
mastered or has not mastered. 

By consulting a pupil's progress 
chart in mathematics, for example, 
the teacher can tell parents exactly 
when the pupil mastered any of 20 
separate elements, such as learning 
fractions, telling time, and master- 
ing the concept of measurements. 

Reporting periods by interview 
are held once a semester, except 
when a teacher feels the necessity of 
reporting to parents any abnormal 
behavior, lack of achievement, or 
other deviation. In such cases, the 
teacher may report to parents many 
times during the semester. 


Parent Visits 


At the same time, parents are 
encouraged to make numerous visits 
to the school for observation and 
conferences concerning the child's 
welfare. 

Actually, throughout the year, 
the responsibility for reporting pro- 
















*, . «Not how well, but can she read?” 


gress is left pretty much up to the 
individual pupil. This system of 
reporting has encouraged individual 
growth within the group, according 
to Doctor Eastep. At any time 
during the year, the child has an 
opportunity to look at his profile to 
see his achievement in any one of 
the courses of study. 

It is believed that transference of 
this responsibility to the child has 
tended to create much more interest 
for achievement in the child. Chil- 
dren appear to pay more attention 
to their own achievement than to a 
comparison of their record with 
those of other boys and girls. 

Doctor Eastep reports that elim- 
ination of academic grades and re- 
port cards has ended many of the 
Continued on Page 125 


The pupil's main competitor 
is himself. He 
is rated by achievement. 








As Africa Speaks to Us 


BARRY WEINHOLD 

Teacher of Social Studies 
Manheim Township High School 
Neffsville 


A profile of Africa in three dimen- 
sions was presented to 120 second- 
ary social studies teachers in 
Lancaster County recently. The 
occasion was the County In-Service 
Training Program at Warwick High 
School, Lititz. 

As spokesmen for the Dark Con- 
tinent, Ruben Abasa, of Kenya; 
Abdul Jalloh, of Sierra Leone; 
Clemens Rugakingira, of Tangan- 
yika; and Edet Udo, of Nigeria, 
expounded on the diverse problems 
of their countries in particular and 
of Africa in general. 

All are students at Lincoln Uni- 
versity, near Oxford. 

Paul L. Wenrich, chairman of the 
social studies department of Man- 
heim Township High School in 
Neffsville, was in charge of the social 
studies division of this program and 
made the necessary arrangements 
for the panel. 


Panelists Selected 


He spent a day at Lincoln Uni- 
versity where Doctor Kuehner, di- 
rector of foreign students; Doctor 
Gunn, professor of African an- 
thropology and sociology; and Doc- 
tor Leroy Johnson, dean, helped 
screen the African students. More 
than 25 Africans are full-time stu- 
dents at the University. 

The four chosen were given out- 
lines from which to prepare their 
texts. To allow for a detailed dis- 
cussion, each panelist was asked to 
supply some autobiographical in- 
formation. 

Then, in turn, each was asked to 
comment on five previously agreed 
upon subjects,: 1) conditions ex- 
isting in his home country; 2) con- 
ditions as he sees them in this 
country; 3) the race problem in 
the United States; 4) the present 
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Lancaster County 


Social Studies Teachers participate 


in an in-service 


training program featuring 


speakers native to the Dark Continent 


relationship of our country to his 
country; and 5) specific suggestions 
for improving relations between 
Africa and the United States. 


Free Expression 


There was a bit of urgency in 
the replies of these young men as 
they poured out their hearts and 
minds on these topics. Both Edet 
Udo of Nigeria and Abdul Jalloh 
of Sierra Leone pointed to the in- 
consistent picture of America being 
presented to Africa. 

The latter stated, “From the 
missionaries we got the impression 
that all Americans are like saints.” 
On the other hand, he added, Amer- 
ican businessmen and foreign serv- 
ice people, and especially American 
movies, give rather different pic- 
tures of our culture. 

Mr. Jalloh also noted that some 
Americans see everything from their 
own point of view. He contended 
that Africa would prefer us to 
listen to its side of questions. For 
example, Africa reacts unfavorably 
to a type of aid program through 
which we tell the Africans what 
they need rather than let them tell 
us what they need. 


Foreign Policy 


A prognosis of more revolutions 
of the “Congo type’ was given, 
coupled rather appropriately with 
an appeal for our government to 
develop a consistent foreign policy 
toward Africa. Mr. Jalloh reported 
that when American foreign aid is 
given just to combat the inroads 
made by communism, African people 
regard it as a type of bribe to lure 
them away from the communist 
monster. 

Mr. Udo of Nigeria reaffirmed 
this need when he reported, “No 


African nation will turn to com- 
munism unless it is compelled to do 
so because it could not get economic 
help from the West.”’ 

Kenya's Ruben Abasa and Clem- 
ens Rugakingira, whose country 
of Tanganyika became independent 
in March, 1961, both alluded to the 
need for more exchange of students 
between Africa and the United 
States. Situations such as the 
Congo, where there are fewer than 
30 Congolese with college or uni- 
versity degrees, only further pin- 
point the urgency of developing 
these educational programs. 


Students Noted 


Not all African countries, how- 
ever, are in such dire straits. As 
Edet Udo proudly boasts, the 
country of Nigeria has over 600 
students presently studying in Amer- 
ican universities. 

This is perhaps the very opposite 
example, but there may be a cor- 
relation between this higher level 
of education and the fact that the 
transition from colonialism to inde- 
pendence in Nigeria was not marked 
by violence. 

Already ideas are in the talking 
stage to implement programs which 
help more deserving young Africans 
obtain an education in the United 
States. Today relatively few Afri- 
cans have financial means for se- 
curing an American education. In 
some cases, it is easier financially 
for them to seek education in 
European universities. 


Seek Ways and Means 


Since the extension of the World 
Cultures program into the high 
school curriculum, educators have 
been searching for waysof making an 
aid program for carefully-screened 
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African students something more 
than a mere pedagogic extension of 
world history. Perhaps a combina- 
tion of these ideas could provide 
the necessary aid and allow these 
students to perform a needed serv- 
ice to enrich the World Cultures 
program. Let's look at this idea a 
little closer. 

Foreign students now receive 
some aid such as the type given in 
1900 by the Kennedy Foundation 
to provide transportation for Afri- 
can students to this country. Some 
of our universities offer scholarships 
to bright needy African students, 
but generally these are not large 
enough to defray all college costs. 

Local school districts often have 
projects to aid people in foreign 
countries. These may be in the 
form of sponsoring a Korean orphan 
or sending food parcels to often 
unknown sources. 


Substitute Plan 


These are all worthy projects, 
but would it not be just as worthy 
(and probably more meaningful) 
to have the school, either through 
a student organization or the local 
board, aid a needy student? At 
the same time, this person could 
become a valuable resource in the 
school program as recompense for 
financial aid. 

This idea has already received 
the endorsement of several college 
and {university educators. Con- 
tinued support could go a long way 
toward developing, understandings 
in world citizenship and human re- 
latidns,far, exceeding anything done 
previously. Le 
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Guest panelists and moderator await questions from the audience at Warwick High School 


program. 





Federal Legislation Becomes Law 


President Kennedy has signed 
into law the bill passed by both 
the House of Representatives and 
the Senate providing a two-year 
extension of impacted area aid and 
of the National Defense Education 
Act. 

This measure is a_ substitute 
for the administration-sponsored 
bill which would have limited the 
extension to one year in an attempt 
to get federal aid to education legis- 
lation in the next session of Con- 
gress 

Acting only a few hours before 
the bill would have died by a 
“pocket veto, the President ap- 
proved the measure ‘with extreme 
reluctance.’ 

The impacted area aid program 
had expired on June 30, 1961. It 
was designed originally to offer 
assistance to schools in areas which 
are flooded with children of fed- 
eral employes or servicemen. 

Cost of the new program is $400 
million for the two years, with an 
additional grant of $100,000 a year 
for schools with large enrolments 
of children whose parents live and 
work on military bases. 

The second section of the bill 
continues all provisions of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act for 
two years at a cost’ of approximate- 
ly $500 million. 

Although the NDEA does not ex- 
pire until June 30; 1962, participat- 
ing groups had réquested:'the~ ex- 


tension this year in order that 
planning for the 1962-63 academic 
year might be more orderly. 

Criticizing both portions of the 
new law, Mr. Kennedy said: 

“The extension of the NDEA 
without the amendments submitted 
by this Administration merely con- 
tinues the current program, without 
urgently needed improvements, for 
two more years—years which are 
crucial to the training of more 
teachers and the strengthening of 
this nation’s teaching. . .” 

Viewing the heart of the national 
educational need, he added: 

“TI believe that overcrowded and 
hazardous classrooms are unde- 
sirable anywhere, whether filled 
by the children of Federal em- 
ployees or by the children of other 
Federal taxpayers, and whether 
the local resources are strained 
by the location of a Federal facility 
or by any other cause. A quality 
education is a necessity for all 
American children, not merely those 
who by good fortune live in a dis- 
trict covered by this program.” 

The President commented on the 
legislators who approved the bill: 

“It ill becomes those who insist 
that we cannot afford the expendi- 
ture of Federal funds to aid the 
public education of all children to 
insist with equal fervor upon. the 
passage:of this unsound and un- 
economical,;measure which aids the 
education of only some.” 





« 1 
Ravelin  .«Phvenite Detached from Texture 


Eugene P. Bertin 


NOW NOVEMBER 


A little girl appeared at the breakfast 
table, downhearted about the passing 
of October. “‘I just learned to spell 
it,’ she mourned, ‘‘and now it’s gone!” 

To our National birds—the Eagle and 
the Turkey—may one bring peace to all 
our States, and the other a piece for all 
our plates! Some may wish for a castle 
in Spain; but I'd rather have a fork in 
Turkey. 

| like the gray November day, 

And bare dead boughs that 

coldly sway 


Against my pane, | like the 
rain. 


PATHFINDER 


When Daniel Boone was born 297 
years ago (November 2), George 
Washington was only two years old. 
Most of America was a trackless wilder- 
ness. The times demanded a ‘‘path- 
finder’’ and Boone emerged to forge his 
place in history. 

Our Foremost Frontiersman was truly 
‘‘a man in the state of nature.” Elbow 
room was his obsession. His tracks 
traversed a dozen states from Penn- 
sylvania to Wyoming. Boone was the 
pilot of the West, guiding the people 
on their historic march toward the 
Pacific. 

A proper portrait of our Pathfinder 
would be a sinewy buck-skinned scout 
trekking the unbroken forest with “Old 
Roan,” “Cuff,” and “Tick Licker’’—his 
horse, dog, and trusty Pennsylvania 
rifle which he made so famous in Ken- 
tucky. 

Boone’s boyhood was austere. He 
had little schooling. “‘Let the girls do 
the spellin’ and Dan’! do the shootin’,”’ 
advised his father. 

Our freedoms were not won on the 
battlefields alone. They were also won 
in the lonely forests and scattered farms 
with their crude log cabins. In this 
arena, Boone was champion of his 
times. 


In kis later years, the Peerless Path- 
finder was looked upon as an oracle. 
He has been acclaimed by Byron, 
Irving, and Cooper. His statue stands 
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among the select in the American Hall 
of Fame. 

Boone is the symbol of the American 
pioneer. He needs no monument. 
He lives in the record of his bold 
adventures. His is the eternal glory— 
he found the way. 


FASCINATION FOR FELINES 
Apropos National Cat Week (No- 


vember 5-11) we mention the tomcat 
who screamed to tabby with all his 
pent-up passion, ‘I'd die for you!” 
Tabby purred, “How many times?” 

“Put out the cat” still signals bedtime 
in many American homes. For there are 
95 million of these fascinating Felines in 
the USA. There are toms and tabbys, 
alley and angora, persian and plain, 
calico and cheshire, maltese and sia- 
mese, pets and strays, blacks and grays— 
and beware if a black one crosses your 
path! 

The quiet, gentle nature of these 
enchanting creatures makes them ideal 
pets. The velvet softness of their fur, 
their ease and grace of movement, the 
sense of warmth generated by their 
soft purring, these are other attributes 
that fascinate every one—from Grandpa 
to the baby. 


I like little Pussy, her coat 
is so warm 
And If | don't hurt her, she'll do 


me no narm. 

Cats are fastidious about cleanliness, 
and the familiar “nervous as a cat” 
reflects their high sensitivity. They 
mystify us with their “eyes of burning 
coals,’ their “nine lives,” their avoid- 
ance of water, and their uncanny ability 
o ‘‘land on their feet.” And they 
conceal their feelings to the point 
where ‘‘it would make a cat laugh,” and 
“the cat’s got your tongue’ are house- 
hold words. 

Their hunting instinct is revealed 
every time one flips a playful paw into 
the goldfish bowl or studies the caged 
canary. They prowl the fields for moles 
by night and police the house for mice 
by day. 

In ancient times the cat walked with 
kings. In Egypt he was. worshipped. 


Great men and women have sought 
solace in the company of cats—may this 
fascination for felines never cease. 


WHAT IS THANKSGIVING? 


pion of pum kin, apple, mince 
llies, poe. quince, 


— and jell 

Purple grapes an bys es red, 
Cakes and nuts and gingerbread— 
That's THANKSGIVING. 


lt was also Thanksgiving when the 
Pilgrims, with the Bible in their hands 
and standing in sight of the rounded 
graves of more than half their company, 
raised their eyes heavenward in grateful 
acknowledgement for the blessings of 
freedom. 


EDUCATION—WHITHER AND 
WHEREFORE? 


American Education Week (No- 
vember 5-11) is the time to ask about 
the whither and wherefore of edu- 
cation. In a nutshell, perhaps it is the 
process of transforming an impulsive, 
self-centered, over-energized little 
“creature’’ into a civilized adult. 

Education aims to open the mind, and 
not to fill it as we would a bottle. It 
creates a restlessness to know, develops 
clear thinking, and engenders joy in 
learning. It dispels error, discovers 
truth. 

One might say education is social 
efficiency. Through it, a person ap- 
plies intelligence to the problem of 
living. It enables one to control cir- 
cumstances and opens the way to 
positions of power and prestige. 

Education develops the whole man, 
prepares him for complete living and 
ushers him into the abundant life. Said 
Abraham Lincoln, ‘Education is not for 
the purpose of earning a living, but 
learning what to do with the living.” 

Another view suggests that the heart 
of education is the education of the 
heart. It conditions one to live well, 
laugh often, love much. It is a soft, 
quiet, subtle quality which should 
bring peace, harmony, and under- 
standing to mankind. 

In fine, education nurtures the young 
to enjoy the world aright, and maybe as 
they grow to maturity, to redeem it. 
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PR Workshop Features 


Professional Consultants 


PSEA joined forces with PRSA 
with noteworthy success during the 
sixth annual Public Relations Work- 
shop which was held in Harrisburg, 
September 22-23. 

PRSA is the alphabetical pseudo- 
nym for the Public Relations Soci- 
ety of America. Eighteen members 
of the Harrisburg Chapter served as 
consultants for the Workshop. 


Makes Arrangements 


Frederick E. Leuschner, PSEA 
Director of Public Relations, who 
also is secretary of the Harrisburg 
PRSA Chapter, served as consult- 
ant for the Workshop and made 
arrangements for the experts’ par- 
ticipation in the program. 

Following the theme “Reaching 
Our Publics,’ these professional PR 
practitioners helped the 200 dele- 
gates identify and then know how 
to reach the many publics respon- 
sible for the success of the public 
school system. 


Sponsors Named 


The Workshop is sponsored by 
the PSEA Committee on Public 
Relations, Mrs. Sara Walters, Ali- 
quippa, chairman. Mrs. Edmund 
D. Horner, Johnstown, served as 
Workshop chairman. 

Featured speaker was Kalman B. 
Druck, president of Harshe-Rotman 


and Druck, Inc., a New York PR 
counseling firm with a staff of 80. 
Mr. Druck, a past president of the 
New York Chapter of PRSA, told 
the delegates of the importance of a 
PR program but also pointed out 
that it was difficult for a teacher to 
work all day in the classroom and 
then become a publicity expert in 
the evening. “PR,” he said, “is a 
full-time job.”’ 

Mr. Druck cited examples of how 
the PR counseling firm works with 
clients to determine the best method 
of approach for selling the client's 
product. 


Stresses Research 


He also outlined a research plan 
used to study a client's publics, 
stressing that the PR approach must 
be made from the point of view of 
the specific public to be reached and 
of that public's attitudes rather 
than from the biased predetermined 
opinion held by the client. 

G. Richard Dew, general man- 
ager of the Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers Association and a past 
president of the Harrisburg PRSA 
Chapter, gave the closing address. 
He developed the theme, “‘It all de- 
pends on the viewpoint,” in estab- 
lishing criteria for an effective PR 
program. 


Harvey E. Gayman, PSEA Execu- 


Involved in the various phases of ‘Reaching Our Publics” are, beginning top left: New York PR 
Executive Kalman B. Druck and PSEA President G. Baker Thompson; G. Richard Drew, PNPA 
general manager and featured luncheon speaker; PRSA members George Hackenburg and 
Jack Wicks; PR Committee Chairman Sara Walters flanked by PRSAers Don Rich and George 
Reed; Mr. ay who delivered the principal address; and PR Committee Member Ruth 
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ffiliates Clarence Funk and Hugh McNeill. 
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tive Secretary, opened the Work- 
shop with a challenging welcome to 
the delegates and G. Baker Thomp- 
son, PSEA President, spoke at the 
Friday evening general session. He 
pointed to the need for an all-out 
PSEA effort to gain better under- 
standing of the public school prob- 
lems and called for united action on 
the part of members of local asso- 
ciations. 

The consultants represented a 
society of professional public rela- 
tions counselors serving various 
trade associations, government, edu- 
cation, and maintaining their own 
public relations agencies in the 
Harrisburg area. 


Clinics Helpful 


Subjects for the clinic sessions 
were aimed at school administra- 
tors as well as local association PR 
chairmen. ‘Interpretation of Fi- 
nancial Problems for Public Under- 
standing’ and “Interpretation of 
Administrative Problems for Staff 
Understanding” were geared for ad- 
ministrators. 

“Volunteer Service and Member- 
ship,’ “News Releases,” “The Cor- 
porate Image,” “Personal Ap- 
proaches in PR,” “Radio and TV,” 
and “Newsletters, Photography, 
and Printing’ were general PR 
topics covered in the clinic sessions. 

During the Workshop, the 1961 
edition of the PR Workbook and 
the 1961 edition of “Scholarships 
and Grants,” a list of financial aids 
for teachers, were presented to the 
delegates. Both are prepared by 
the Public Relations Committee and 
are available for local association 
PR chairmen. Distribution of 3,000 
copies of the Scholarship booklet 
was made early in September and 
announced in the October issue of 
the Journal. 


Pennsylvania Leads States 


On Safety Honor Roll 


The Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania tops the schools represented 
on the National Safety Council 
Honor Roll with 438 Pennsylvania 
schools listed. 

The city with the most schools on 
the Roll is Philadelphia with 148, 
followed by Houston, Texas, with 
144, and Pittsburgh with 102. 
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Educational Interests 


The President’s Message 


“Our schools must return to 
teaching the three R’s."’ This was 
the subject of a recent editorial in a 
large metropolitan newspaper. 

The same newspaper reported 
that thousands of unskilled workers 
were unemployed in a large western 
city. In another section of the 
paper it was stated that the indus- 
tries in the same western city had 
placed extensive advertisements in 
an eastern newspaper for highly 
skilled workers. 

Two days later the same news- 
paper carried extensive reports of 
fantastic technical changes that 
would be experienced in industry, 
transportation, business, govern- 
ment, and education during the next 
five years. According to the paper 
many of the skills that our workers 
possess today will not be needed 
because of technological changes. 


Need for Adjustment 


Can our skills change to meet 
new demands that are facing us 
with unprecedented rapidity? 

Every teacher knows that we 
never cease to stress reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. Today we 
place more emphasis and do a better 
job teaching reading than ever be- 
fore. This we must continue to do. 
However, as we enter this age of 
continuing miracles much more 
must be accomplished in our school 
rooms. 

No intelligent person today would 
attempt to give the schools a blue- 
print of the specific needs of our 
society five or ten years hence. 
However, we do know that these 
needs will be vastly different and 
that they will continue to change. 
We know that the accumulation of 
factual information is not the an- 
swer. 


Future Graduates 


Our graduates of the future must 
be prepared to adjust quickly to 
world changes. They must be able 
to work with people. They must 


also realize that they will never be 
finished with the learning process. 

What does all this mean to our 
schools? Certainly it means that 
they face a far more difficult job 
than we visualized just a few years 
ago. 

It means that on the schools rests 
the primary responsibility for train- 
ing youth prepared to make demo- 
cratic government survive a com- 
plicated and changing world. Not 
only must they be able to make it 
work in America, but it must be 
sufficiently attractive to convince 
the vast majority of other nations 
that it is far superior to the Com- 
munist way of life. 


Constant Change 

The job of the teacher will be 
constantly changing and increasing- 
ly challenging. This means we must 
attract to the teaching profession 
the best of our youth in much 
greater numbers. 

The united teaching profession— 
local, state, and national—must 
accept the responsibility of inter- 
preting the needs of the public 
schools to the citizens. We cannot 
hesitate, be humble, or apologetic. 
Our presentation must be factual, 
honest, and complete. 

We cannot compromise on the 
question of adequate financial sup- 
port. Halfway measures will not 
provide quality education. Any- 
thing less will mean the schools will 
not be geared to accomplish the 
great task that has been placed on 
the shoulders of the teaching profes- 
sion. 

—G. Baker Thompson, Presi- 
dent, PSEA, Delaware County. 
—0— 
Working Wives 

The NEA Research Division re- 
ports that 38 per cent of men 
teachers who are married have to 
take non-school jobs during the 
year or during the vacation period 
because of inadequate salaries. For 
the same reason, 30 per cent of their 
wives work. and another 11 per 
cent have part-time jobs. 
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[ KG Society to Honor 


Educational Author 


The Delta Kappa Gamma Society 
has announced the Educator's 
vard of $1,000 for the most 
nificant contribution to edu- 
ition through a book written by a 
yman and published between April 

1960, and April 1, 1962. The 
author must be a resident of the 
United States or Canada. 

Winners for the current biennium 
will be announced at the Inter- 
national Convention of the Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society in Philadel- 
phia in August, 1962. 

Books submitted for consideration 
should be of more than local in- 
terest with a relationship, direct or 
implied, to education everywhere; 
should possess excellence in writing 
style; should be well edited, com- 
posed, and illustrated; and should 
be substantially researched. 

This is the ninth award offered by 
the Society. Previous winners in- 
clude Dorothy Canfield Fisher in 
1946; Kate Wofford, 1948; Louise 
Hall Tharp, 1950; Catherine Drin- 
ker Bowen, 1952; Agnes Meyer, 
1954; Kate Hevner Mueller, 1956; 
Dorothy Rogers, 1958; and Blanche 
Jefferson, 1960. 

All books submitted for the 
Award must be forwarded to the 
judges not later than May 1, 1962. 
The panel of judges is composed of: 

M. Margaret Stroh 

10125 S. W. 55th Ave. 

Portland 19, Oregon 

Fern Schneider 

1542 Live Oak Drive 

Silver Spring, Maryland 

Dorothy L. Johnson 

2529—34th St., S. E. 

Washington 20, D. C. 

T. M. Stinnett 

NEA 

1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 

Francis C. Rosecrance 

College of Education 

Wayne State University 

Detroit 2, Michigan 


NEA Publications Available 


The 1961-62 NEA Catalog of 
Publications is now available on re- 
quest. Copies may be obtained by 
writing to NEA Publications Divi- 
ion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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“Progress ‘61 Returns to TV 





“Progress “61,” award-winning 
educational television series which 
presents a weekly report on the 
problems, goals, and accomplish- 
ments of the public schools, re- 
turned to the air for its sixth season 
September 24. It is telecast Sun- 
days at 2:30 p.m. on WRCV-TYV, 
Channel 3, Philadelphia. 

Produced jointly by the NBC 
owned station, the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, and 
the New Jersey Education Associa- 
tion, ‘Progress’ subjects are re- 
ported by on-location films or in- 
studio scenes with teachers, stu- 
dents, administrators, and parents 
depicting real-life roles. 

This year, production alternates 
each week between the Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey groups with 
William Hayward representing the 
NJEA on the air. Martha Gable 
of the Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion and Fred Leuschner, PSEA’s 
PR director, represent the Penn- 
sylvania schools. 

‘Progress’ was the winner of the 
1957 “School Bell Award” of the 
National Education Association, the 
first time this top education citation 
was ever presented to a local tele- 
vision station. 

In addition to the TV series on 





Fred Leuschner, PSEA PR director, 
Martha Gable of the Philadelphia Board of Education, 

and Herbert Klein, teacher in Nether Providence 

Schools, Delaware County, face both the classroom and the camera 
in filming the * Progress’ TV show. 


Channel 3, Mr. Leuschner will also 
produce a monthly program on 
WGAL-TV, Channel 8, Lancaster. 
It will be aired at 1:30 p.m. the 
second Saturday of each--month 
under the title, “Between Classes.” 
This is the first time that the PSEA 
has presented an educational pro- 
gram on a central Pennsylvania TV 
outlet. 


State Council Adopts 
World Cultures Mandate 


A course in world cultures would 
be a requirement for all high school 
students under a mandate adopted 
by the State Council on Education. 

Proposed by Superintendent 
Charles H.- Boehm, the course 
would supplement the social studies 
program in secondary schools. 

Twenty-four school districts in 
the Commonwealth, affiliated with 
the University of Pennsylvania 
Educational Service Bureau, have 
initiated a project to develop the 
new course. 

The current work is aimed at the 
appreciation of a curriculum guide 
with appropriate units and ma- 
terials, and an in-service study by 
teachers of the neglected coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa, plus other 
parts of the non-Western world. 
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Student 
Leaders 

at 
Alllenberry 


Young professionals 
plan 
for a new year 


at their conference 


Increased emphasis on student 
participation marked the sixth an- 
nual Leadership Conference of the 
Student PSEA at Allenberry, Sep- 
tember 29-30. 

Developing the theme, “New 
Times, New Imperatives, New Vi- 
sion, the conference aimed at 
making student chapter programs 
more meaningful and widening the 
efforts of these chapters. 

Approximately 200 registrants 
representing 40 teacher education 
institutions were on hand. Spon- 
sors of Student PSEA chapters were 
invited along with the chapter presi- 
dent, program chairman, and mem- 
bership chairman. 

The conference opened Friday 
evening with greetings from H. E. 
Gayman, Executive Secretary of 
PSEA, and from Ronald Gottshall, 
Student PSEA president, who is 


affiliated with the Shippensburg 
State College chapter. 

G. Baker Thoinpson, PSEA Presi- 
dent, gave the keynote address, 
“To Teach Today,’ and offered 
students some timely thoughts on 
education as a weapon in the fight 
against communism. 

“The Russians feel that educa- 
tion is the one thing that will deter- 
mine the future of the world,’ he 
said. “They have chosen boys and 
girls to lead the way to communism 
and they are spending money to 
make sure the students get the 
preparation they need.”’ 

Basing his remarks on observa- 
tions made while visiting Europe 
and Asia last summer as the PSEA 
delegate to the WCOTP conference 
at New Delhi, Mr. Thompson 
pointed out that the Russians do 
not belong to this organization but 





PSEA President G. Baker Thompson, 

third from left, joins students Kris Kreider 

of Lebanon Valley College, 

Norman Schultze 

of Franklin & Marshall, and Anne Makowiak 
of Elizabethtown College in scanning 
conference material. 


are doing everything possible to in- 
fluence teacher groups that are 
members of the organization. 

On Saturday, T. M. Stinnett, 
assistant executive secretary for pro- 
fessional development and welfare, 
NEA, was the principal speaker at 
the closing luncheon. 

He selected a Biblical quotation 
for his topic: “But There Are 
Giants There.” 

Doctor Stinnett labelled three 
“giants” that keep teachers from 
“claiming our heritage as a chosen 
profession —timidity, inertia, and 
paternalism. 

Timidity makes us fall far short 
of adequate vision of our profes- 
sional stature and of our potential 
service, he said. 

In discussing the second giant, 
inertia, he described it as most 
commonly represented in the un- 
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troubled ease which characterizes 
the American people. 

-aternalism, the leavingof things 
to others’ and accepting their 
judgment on educational affairs, 
must be rejected, no matter how 
benevolent it may be, he asserted. 

In concluding, Doctor Stinnett 
quoted Abraham Lincoln, who said 
in 1861: “We must keep in mind 
that the quiet dogmas of the past 
will not suffice for the stormy days 
we are coming to.” 

Also featured on the program was 
a Talk-A-Round”™ led by Lucy A. 
Valero, PSEA consultant to the 
student chapters. 


Student PSEA 

Three State officers of Student 
PSEA—Ronald Gottshall of Ship- 
pensburg State College, president; 
James Luther of Clarion State Col- 
lege, vice president; and Marcia 
Casar of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, secretary—gave resumes of 
their attendance at the National 
TEPS Conference and at the Na- 
tional Student NEA Conference 
last summer. 


Participation was encouraged by 
dividing the students into panel dis- 
cussion groups where individual 
ideas and problems could be chan- 
neled by consultants. A sponsors’ 
panel, moderated by Harold W. 
Benda, chairman of the State Stu- 
dent PSEA-PFTA Committee, was 
also scheduled. 


Program Discussed 

At the Saturday luncheon, greet- 
ings were extended by E. Ray 
Shank, president, Department of 
Classroom Teachers, and reports on 
students’ and sponsors’ meetings 
were given by Joyce A. Law of 
Pennsylvania State University and 
Dorothy E. Harpster, Student 
PSEA-PFTA State Committee 
member, respectively. 

Guests of the conference included 
Donald Larry McLean, of Frost- 
burg, Maryland, Student NEA presi- 
dent; Mrs. Phebe Emmons from 
North Carolina; and Babetta Breu- 
haus of Ohio, state consultants. 

Also attending were the three 
State officers of FTA: Betsy Faga 
of Bethlehem; Jack Adamson of 
Waynesburg; and Janice Jenkyn of 
Shamokin. 

Mildred E. Kelly of Williamsport 
served as conference chairman. 
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Additional Listing of Retirees 


The September Journal included 
a list of Pennsylvania teachers who 
retired at the close of the 1960-61 
school year. In addition to those 
already mentioned, the following 
have completed their service: 


Years 

Rachael J. Adams, Wilson Jr. H. S., 

Erie 35 
Leo A. Armagost, Strong Vincent 

H. S., Erie 41 
Mrs. Pearl L. Campbell Baker, 

Emerson Elementary School, Erie 20 
Allan A. Behler, Assistant Super- 

vising Principal, Turtle Creek 36 
Elizabeth Brown, Academy Sr. 

H. S., Erie 42 
Mrs. Pelagja Cebelinski Bukowska, 

Garfield Elementary School, Erie 35 
Stuart C. Button, Supervising Prin- 

cipal, Susquehanna Consolidated 

Schools 45 
Mrs. Julia B. Bytheway, Upper 

Dublin Twp., Fort Washington 40 
Robert Carmack, Turtle Creek 39 
Mrs. Ruth S. Cyr, Upper Dublin 

Twp., Fort Washington 26 
Howard R. Dean, Strong Vincent 

H. S., Erie 33 


Mrs. Edythe Nason Eaton, Edison 

Elementary School, Erie 30 
Meyers B. Horner, Superintendent, 

Washington 51 
Ralph C. Hughes, Supervising Prin- 

cipal, Turtle Creek 41 
Mrs. Hattie C. F. Lontz, Milton 

Area Jt. Sr. H. S. 31 
Carrie Lyon, Prin., Electric Plan 

Elementary School, Turtle Creek 44 
Mary V. McGowan, Librarian, Sus- 

quehanna Consolidated Schools 35 
Paul D. Martin, Susquehanna Con- 

solidated Schools 38 
Mrs. Agnes Maxwell Mensinger, 

Columbus Element. School, Erie 10 
Mary Inez Mercer, Strong Vincent 

H. S., Erie 44 
Leonard G. O'Brien, Supervising 

Principal, Montrose 36 
Mrs. Margaret Michaelis Parke, 

Edison Elementary School, Erie 21 
Mrs. Matilda Pieper Rohrer, Lin- 

coln Elementary School, Erie 47 
Mrs. Mary V. Smith, Upper Dublin 

Twp., Fort Washington 37 
Theresa Strauch, Academy Sr. 

H. S., Erie 47 
Charles E. Thomas, Technical 

Memorial H. S., Erie 41 
Marguerite Welsh, Chester H. S. 45 
Eleanor Young, East H. S., Erie 44 
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Dear Miss North: 


This year I have a group of bright 
advanced students in Grade 6 and I 
looked forward to having a very fine 
year in school. But now I find that 
these pupils don't do outstanding 
work and that they do make a lot of 
mistakes. Why would bright stu- 
dents make errors in their school 
work? 

Puzzled Polly 


Dear Polly: 


Because they are human—and 
because even though they are 
capable of doing excellent work in 
school they have much to learn. 
Your question has pointed up 
something that frequently occurs 
when pupils are divided according 
to their ability. We are inclined 
to expect the upper group to be 
‘“good’’ and the lower group to be 
“poor,” without stopping to re- 
member that the classes are com- 
posed of individuals. 

You said that you expected to 
have a “fine” year and I suppose 
your fellow teacher who was as- 
signed to teach the less able class 


was resigning himself to a difficult 
slow paced year. Now you've 
discovered and I imagine he has 
too, that what you will have is a 
school year replete with disap- 
pointments when the work is not 
what you expect and with some 
thrills when the students exceed 
your fondest expectations. 


The answer to the question that 
puzzles you may lie in the past. A 
study of the pupil personnel records 
may show that certain of the 
students have some weaknesses 
that require some remedial teach- 


ing. 


Or the answer may be found in 
your methods of teaching for it may 
be that you have presumed that 
the pupils were able to do their 
work without much teaching on 
your part. Remember that if the 
work is challenging they need help 
and guidance as all learners do. Or 
you may find that the mistakes 
occur when the work required is 
routine and of little interest. 


Above all do try to remember 
that a class of advanced students is 
not a class of perfect students—if 
it were they might not need you. 


Sincerely, 


Mog evel 





Eastern Area ERC Workshop 
Considers Three Topics 


The ERC Workshop sponsored 
by the PSEA Commission on Ethics, 
Rights, and Competence, held at 
the Hotel Traylor, Allentown, Sep- 
tember 30, was attended by 81 
delegates. They represented the 
Eastern, Northeastern, and South- 
eastern Regions, committees of other 
PSEA Regions, and members of the 
State Commission. 


Mrs. Edna W. Griffin, Phila- 
delphia, chairman for the Work- 
shop, presided at the opening gen- 
eral session and explained the plan 
to be followed. After orientation, 





HS Teachers May Seek 


Humanities Fellowships 


Approximately 75 John Hay Fel- 
lowships will be awarded for 1962-63 
to enable high school teachers to 
pursue studies in the humanities. 


Established by the John Hay 
Whitney Foundation, the program 
operates under a grant from the 
Ford Foundation. Six universities 
have been designated for 1962-63: 
The University of California at 
Berkeley, the University of Chicago, 
Columbia University, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Northwestern University, 
and Yale University. 

During the Fellowship year, each 
Fellow receives a stipend equal to 
his salary less any sabbatical or 
other pay which the school provides. 
Travel expenses, tuition, and a 
health fee are also paid. 


To be eligible, a candidate must 
be teaching currently in a public 
high school, must hold a Bachelor's 
Degree, have.at least five years of 
high school teaching experience, be 
under 55 years of age, and meet 
other professional qualifications. 


Teachers interested in the pro- 
gram are invited to write to Charles 
R. Keller, director, John Hay Fel- 
lows Program, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. Applications 
must be completed by December 1, 
1961. 
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the group was divided into sections 
to hear presentations on _ three 
topics. 


The three chairmen who shuttled 
among the groups were Wayne 
Mong, Pittsburgh; Charles R. 
Keim, Jr., Phoenixville; and John 
C. Albohm, York. The topics in- 
cluded “Getting Ready to Do It” 
by Mr. Mong, “How to Do It” by 
Mr. Keim, and “Outcomes” by 
Doctor Albohm. 


At the orientation session Rich- 
ard L. Kitzmiller, chairman of 
the PSEA Commission, spoke on the 
background, purposes, and accom- 
plishments of ERC. He _ noted 
that the PSEA commissions and 
committees on the local, Region, 
and State levels were charged with 
producing good results in the three 
area of Ethics, Rights, and Com- 
petence. 


Featured speakers of the day 
were G. Baker Thompson, PSEA 
President, and Isabel Epley, Pitts- 
burgh, NEA Ethics Committee 
chairman. 


Mr. Thompson congratulated the 
group on the area Workshop and 
recommended more meetings of this 
type. A great deal of the corres- 
pondence which comes to PSEA 
Headquarters, he said, deals with 
problems in the area of Ethics, 
Rights, and Competence. 


In her talk, Miss Epley spoke 
of a Unified Code of Ethics for the 
profession. She reported on an- 
swers to questions submitted by 
local associations during the past 


year. The consensus was for a 
Unified Code. 


Following the luncheon, a num- 
ber of the delegates remained to 
view the Michigan film, “The 
Code.” 


Another highlight of the program 
was the presentation of several skits 
by Mrs. Griffin;,and Katherine 
Skelton of Philadelphia. Miss Skel- 
ton is the author. of the skits. 


Isabel Epley, 

NEA Ethics Committee chairman, 
reports on advisability 

of a Unified Code 

of Ethics 

for the profession. 


Mrs. Edna W. Griffin 

presents silver bowl to 

M. Elizabeth Matthews, 
retired Associate Editor of the 
JOURNAL, who served 


as ERC Commission secretary. 


ERC Commission Chairman Richard 
L. Kitzmiller 

tells Workshop delegates of the 
duties and responsibilities 

of each professional with 


regard to ERC: 
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D?l Names Advisors 
Cn Physical Fitness 


‘the Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction has fallen in 
step with President Kennedy's call 
for better fitness for youth. 

\ four-member State Advisory 
30ard on Physical Education has 


been appointed, Superintendent 


Charles H. Boehm announced re- 
cently. 
‘President Kennedys message 


on youth fitness has pointed out 
one of the weaknesses of the na- 
tion's education system,’ the super- 
intendent said. 

Named to the Board are: Reeder 
L. Eshelman, Superintendent of 
Lancaster County Schools; Frank 
Sills, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, East Stroudsburg State Col- 
lege; Mary Wilsbach, Supervisor 
of Health and Physical Education, 
Harrisburg School District; and 
Carl R. Koch, Superintendent of 
Mechanicsburg School District. 

Commenting on the DPI action, 
Bernard H. Rockovich, physical 
education specialist in the Depart- 
ment, said that they had long been 
aware that physical education 
courses are uncoordinated and wide- 
ly varied throughout the State. 

‘(The President's) recommenda- 
tions will be considered in the de- 
velopment of the new program,” 
Rockovich said. 


PhiDK Reports Drop 
In EdD Candidates 


A survey of 105 graduate schools 
in the United States and Canada 
shows a one-year decline of more 
than 23% in doctoral dissertations 
in education. 

These statistics come from May- 
nard Bemis, executive secretary 
of Phi Delta Kappa, national edu- 
cational fraternity. 

In analyzing the drop, Doctor 
Bemis said it is believed that 
graduate students are leaving edu- 
cation to take advantage of more 
generous grants and_ fellowships 
in other fields, notably the sciences. 

Of all the graduate fellowship 
funds available in 1959-60, he 
pointed out, only 5% went to educa- 
tion according to a study by the 
U. S. Office of Education. At the 
same time, more than 40% was 
allotted to mathematics, engineer- 
ng, and physical sciences. 
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Season Opener at Nanticoke 


- % 4 
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The Nanticoke Teachers Association opened its fall program with a kickoff dinner recently. 


Sh no is 





Pictured at the speakers’ table are, from left, seated: The Reverend Emil Hussack, Holy Trinity 
Church; Fred Hare, assistant executive secretary of PSEA; George Dzurica, president of 
Nanticoke Teachers Association; The Reverend David Kovacs, St. John's Slovak Lutheran 
Church; Harold Thatcher, Wilkes College; Albert Groh, Wilkes College; Joseph Fenster- 


macher, Guidance Center and Misericordia College. 


Standing: Keith Williams, Coughlin 


High School; The Reverend Harve LeBlanc, King’s College; Joseph Siesko, Nanticoke schoo! 
superintendent; Anthony Kuligowski, secretary of the Nanticoke Teachers Association; John 
Filar, Misericordia College; and Elmer Lohman, treasurer of the Nanticoke Association. 





State TEPS Conference 
Set for November 17-18 


‘Standards for the Sixties’ is the 
theme for the 12th Annual Confer- 
ence sponsored by the PSEA Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, scheduled 
for November 17-18 at the Penn 
Harris Hotel in Harrisburg. 

The clientele of the Conference 
comprises elementary and secondary 
teachers, school administrators, col- 
lege personnel, student teachers, 
and interested lay leaders. 

The delegates, in discussing Stand- 
ards for the Sixties, will consider 
such professional functions as ac- 
creditation of colleges, certification 
standards, the five-year program of 
preparation, and the expanding role 
of Higher Education. These phases 
of professional standards will be 
considered at three general sessions, 
two symposiums, and four discus- 
sion groups. 

Presiding at the conclave will be 
Ralph E. Heiges, President of Ship- 
pensburg State College. 

Among the speakers are the 
Honorable Jeanette F. Reibman, 
Easton; the Honorable Harry E. 
Seyler, York; Don Davies, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Harvey E. Gayman, 
PSEA Executive Secretary; G. 
Baker Thompson, President, PSEA; 
and Clara E. Cockerille, Westmin- 
ster College. 

Others having leading roles in- 


clude: Paul H. Masoner, University 
of Pittsburgh; Thomas R. Miller, 
President, Edinboro State College; 
Cathleen M. Champlin, Philadel- 
phia; A. W. Beattie, Pittsburgh; 
and Harvey A. Andruss, President, 
Bloomsburg State College. 

The Conference program also calls 
for a dinner meeting and a closing 
luncheon. A report of the proceed- 
ings will be published. 


Classroom Teachers 


To Hear Miss Ruffing 


Anita Ruffing, president of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
NEA, will be the guest speaker at 
the PSEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers Luncheon, Decem- 
ber 27. The meeting will take place 
in the Commonwealth Room of the 
Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. 

Miss Ruffing is a teacher in the 
Bellevue Junior High School, Belle- 
vue, Ohio. She will be introduced 
by PSEA Classroom Teacher De- 
partment President Ray Shank. 


Tickets for the luncheon are 
available from Region classroom 
teacher presidents or by mail from 
Mary I. Campbell, 258 Dravo 
Avenue, Beaver. The committee 
requests that each reservation be 
accompanied by a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope and a check for 
$3 to cover the price of the lunch- 
eon. 





Alumni Set the Pace at Cheltenham 


‘fe em aver eee 
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The Alumni Art Show at Cheltenham High School, Wyncote, early this year featured 
work by local professional artists, all of whom graduated from the school. Represented 
were the fields of fine arts, advertising art, design, and the performing arts. Pictured above 
is Philadelphia artist Benton Spruance showing one of his ‘Gettysburg’ prints to Mitzi 


Firstin, painter and TV performer, and to Lawrence Day, enother well-known artist. 
Faculty directors for the show were Mrs. Sarah Maissel and Edwerd Hoopes. 





Retirement Alert 


Credited Service for Approved Leaves 
of Absence for Professional Study 


Problem No. 1 


A member writes: "I am a teacher 
of chemistry. I have been fortu- 
nate in receiving a grant to study at 
the University of Michigan for the 
academic year 1961-62 through the 
National Science Foundation. Since 
I have been teaching for only six 
years, I am not eligible for a sab- 
batical leave, but my school board 
has granted me a year's leave of 
absence in order that I might take 
advantage of this grant. Is it pos- 
sible for me to receive retirement 
credit for this approved leave of 
absence?” 


The Answer 


PSEA replies: “Effective Sep- 
tember 19, 1961, under Act 626 
(S.B. 603) of the 1961 General As- 
sembly, any school employe who 
has been granted a leave of absence 
approved by the board of school 
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directors for professional study is 
considered to be in regular full-time 
daily attendance in the position 
from which the leave was granted 
during the period of the leave for 
the purpose of making contribu- 
tions as a member of the School 
Employes’ Retirement System. 

“Under this Act, you have the 
right to continue making contribu- 
tions to the Retirement System cur- 
rently while you are on such ap- 
proved leave of absence for pro- 
fessional study. 

“The Act requires that you re- 
turn to employment of the school 
district from which the leave was 
granted for at least one year. If 
you fail to do so, your contributions 
will be refunded and you will forfeit 
your credited service for the leave. 

“Your contributions will be made 
at your present rate on the salary 
you would have earned had you 
been in full-time school service dur- 
ing the year of leave.” 

For example, if the school board 
certifies to the Retirement Board 


that the salary you would have re- 
ceived is $5,000 and your rate cf 
contribution is 5.41%, your annual 
contributions would amount to 


$270.50. 


Problem No. 2 


Another member writes: “On 
April 21, 1960, I wrote the Retire- 
ment Board pertaining to a full 
year fellowship at the University of 
Illinois which was granted to me 
by the National Science Foundation 
for the academic year 1959-60. | 
inquired whether it was possible for 
me to purchase credit for that year 
and receive a year of credited serv- 
ice in the Retirement System. | 
was informed by the Retirement 
Board that the Act providing credit 
for service during approved leaves 
of absence for professional study 
expired July 1, 1959. 


“T noted in the Education Bulle- 
tin that S.B. 225 had been intro- 
duced to permit such purchase of 
credit. Has that bill been passed? 
Can I now purchase such credit?” 


PSEA Advises 


PSEA replies: “Act 618 (S.B. 
225) permits members of the School 
Employes’ Retirement System to 
purchase credited service for a leave 
of absence approved by a school 
board for professional study and 
growth. Under the provisions of 
this act you may purchase credit 
for your leave of absence for study 
at the University of Illinois. You 
must make application to the School 
Employes’ Retirement Board and 
make the required payments on or 
before July 1, 1962. 


“You are required to pay: 
1. Contributions on the salary you 
would have earned had you been in 
full-time service in the school dis- 
trict during the period you were on 
leave of absence. 


2. An equal additional amount as 
the contributions of the school dis- 
trict and Commonwealth on your 
behalf.” 


For example, if your salary for 
1959-60 had been $4,500 and you 
were contributing at the rate of 
5.15%, your payments would be 
$463.50 ($4,500 x 5.15% x 2). 
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Of Legal Interest 


PULL 


SPEER v. SCHOOL DISTRICT OF 
THE BOROUGH OF 
COLLINGDALE 


24 Pa. D & C 2nd. 550 
Opinion Filed: January 27, 1961. 


Facts: The plaintiff teacher, Anna 
Speer, filed an action in assumpsit 
against the school district based 
on a professional employe's con- 
tract under seal. She claimed she 
earned a Master's Degree and was 
entitled to $200 more each year 
than she received from 1948-1949 
to 1957-1958, a ten year period. 
The school district admitted the 
teacher had not received the addi- 
tional compensation of $200 in any 
one year allocated as compensa- 
tion for the earning of the degree. 
The district alleged, however, that 
the teacher's action was barred 
by the statute of limitations and 
her failure to request a hearing 
from the board on the grounds of a 
demotion. 

The district requested the court to 
find in its favor on the pleading filed, 
and deny the claim of the teacher. 


Question: No. 1—Is a professional 
employe who holds a contract under 
seal with a school district barred 
by lapse of time from bringing an 
action to recover an increment re- 
quired to be paid under the Public 
School Code? 

Answer: No. 


Question: No. 2—In order to 
recover increments due but unpaid, 
must such an employe request a 
hearing from the school board on 
the grounds of a demotion in salary? 
Answer: No. 


Discussion: The pleadings filed 
by the teacher showed that the 
claim was based upon a written 
professional employe’s contract of 
employment under seal. Sealed 
contracts are not barred by the six 
years’ limitation provided by the 
Statute of Limitations. (Act of 
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March 27, 1713, 1 Sm. L. 76, Sec. 1, 
12 P.S. Sec. 31). The Court said: 


“Plaintiff's cause of action is 
also based upon the provisions 
of the code, which on their face 
are mandatory and cannot be 
waived by either the school 
board or by the professional 
employe and are made an in- 
divisible part of the contract 
of employment by its own 
terms. We, therefore, find that 
plaintiff's cause of action is not 
barred by the statute of limi- 
tations commencing June 14, 
1951, the date of the contract 
between the parties... 
judgment is hereby rendered 
in favor of plaintiff_.—..._. in 
the amount of $200 for each 
school year commencing with 
the school year 1952-1953 and 
ending with the school year 
1957-58 or for a period of six 
NN eels 

Judgment for the school year 
1948-49 and down to and in- 
cluding 1951-52 is hereby de- 
nied for the reason that the 
pleadings fail to show the 
existence of a written contract 
of employment prior to June 
14, 1951, and as the claim must 
be predicated on such a con- 
tract, the failure of plaintiff 
to plead same bars judgment 
in her favor for the four years 
wae. 


The school board asserted that 
the plaintiff did not request a hear- 
ing to which a professional employe 
is entitled within ten days after 
notice of dismissal or demotion. 
The board maintained that when 
the teacher was not paid the addi- 
tional increment in any one year 
after she earned her Master's De- 
gree, she, in fact, suffered a demo- 
tion and she waived her rights to 
claim same by failing to request 
the hearing, and not having done 
so, is barred by lapse of time from 


asserting her claim. The court re- 
jected this contention with the 
comment that if she never received 
the payment of an increment dur- 
ing the period for which payment is 
claimed, she cannot be considered 
as having been demoted from that 
which she never had. The plead- 
ings showed she was never paid 
the additional increment until the 
school year 1958-59 and was, there- 
fore, not subjected to a demotion in 
salary during the previous term of 
the written contract of employ- 
ment. 

Judgment was rendered in favor 
of the teacher for each of the years 
claimed, beginning with the year 
1952-53, since those years were 
covered by a contract under seal. 
For the years prior to June 14, 
1951, the date of the written con- 
tract, recovery was denied. 


Mr. Bunche to Address 
1962 AASA Convention 


United Nations Undersecretary 
Ralph J. Bunche will address mem- 
bers of the American Association of 
School Administrators attending the 
1962 convention in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. The meeting will be 
held February 17-21. Also sched- 
uled on the program is a speech by 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. 
Udall. 

Fourteen discussion topics from 
“Goals for Americans,” report of 
the President's Commission on Na- 
tional Goals, are included on the 
program as well. 

Benjamin C. Willis, AASA presi- 
dent, has chosen “Today's Chal- 
lenges’ as the convention theme. 
Approximately 125 discussion groups 
and section meetings will be held 
in addition to nine general sessions. 

Further information regarding 
the conference may be obtained 
from the AASA at 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

——( 


The way a crow 
Shook down on me 
The dust of snow 
From a hemlock tree 


Has given my heart 

A change of mood 

And saved some part 

Of a day I had rued. 
—Robert Frost 
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Fellowship Applications 
Accepted Until Dec.1 


Classroom teachers who are mem- 
bers of the National Education As- 
sociation may submit applications 
for the 1962 Hilda Maehling Fellow- 
ship on or before December 1, 1961. 

Each applicant must include: (1) 
a resume of the program he will 
pursue; (2) evidence of profes- 
sional preparation, successful teach- 
ing experience, and outstanding 
professional service and leadership; 
(3) endorsements of his ability to 
carry out his plans. 

Stipends for Hilda Maehling Fel- 
lows are derived from income ac- 
cruing on a fund of voluntary con- 
tributions now totaling $90,000 
with pledges of $149,000. 

Applications and information may 
be obtained from the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C, 


PAST State Meeting 
Set for Lock Haven 


The Pennsylvania Association for 
Student Teaching will hold its 
annual State meeting at Lock 
Haven State College on April 13-14. 
Irene Russell and Russell Rosen- 
berger have been named co-chair- 
men of the planning committee. 


A unit of the national association, 
the Pennsylvania group consists of 
representatives of teachers colleges, 
liberal arts colleges, and private and 
public schools. Membership in- 
cludes teachers who administer 
teacher education programs, super- 
vise the student teaching experience, 
or teach college courses in the pro- 
fessional curricula. 


State officers for the current year 
are: Helen A. Loftis, Pennsylvania 
State University, president; Ade- 
line E. Kreinheder, Muhlenberg 
College, vice president; and Helen 
M. Kleyle, Duquesne University, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Regional vice presidents of the 
organization include: Eastern 
Region—Mark W. Evans, West 
Chester State College; Central 
Region—Maurie Hillson, Bucknell 
University; and Western Region— 
June Grant Mulry, University of 
Pittsburgh. 
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FSA Awards Program 


To Include Scholarships 


Under the 1961-62 Future Scien- 
tists of America Awards Program, 
high school students will compete 
for $250 college scholarships for 
excellence in scientific projects, ac- 
cording to the National Science 
Teachers Association. Other awards 
totaling $10,000 will also be made. 

For the first time, 25 college 
scholarships will be awarded to 
students winners in the 1Ilth and 
12th grades under expanded FSA 
Awards Program, Robert Carleton, 
NSTA executive secretary, stated. 

Recognition awards will also be 
given for scientific projects. Win- 
ners will receive bronze and silver 
medallions and student and school 
certificates for grades seven through 
twelve. 

Additional information, entry ma- 
terials, and program instructions 
are available to teachers from the 
Future Scientists of America, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton:6, 1G. 

Written reports of the students’ 
projects must be submitted not 
later than March 31, 1962. 


Teachers in School 


Teachers practice what they 
preach. They go to school to im- 
prove themselves. The NEA Re- 
search Division estimates that the 
average teacher goes back to college 
every third summer for self-im- 
provement purposes. 


Leon J. Obermayer 
nnounces Retirement 


Leon J. Obermayer, a member of 
the Board of Public Education in 
Philadelphia for nearly 24 years 
and its president for the past six 
years, has announced his retire- 
ment, effective November 13. 


In citing Mr. Obermayer for his 
service, the Philadelphia Inquirer 
said: ‘Good public servants, par- 
ticularly highly capable school board 
members, are not easy to come by. 
Mr. Obermayer's long service and 
the remarkable advances the city’s 
public schools have made during 
that period attest to his dedicated 
and conscientious efforts.” 


Mr. Obermayer has indicated he 
will carry on as senior partner in his 
law firm and will continue his other 
civic activities. 





Keystone Teachers Host ICA Tea 


Teachers from Pennsylvania who are members of the American Overseas Educators Organiza- 
tion acted as hosts for the International Cooperative Administration team recently in the new 
Office of Education building, Washington, D.C. Guests included approximately 600 educators 
from 70 countries who have been or will be studying in this country during the current school 
term. 
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College Capsules 
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HIPPENSBURG STATE COL- 
LEGE has recorded the largest en- 
tering class in its 90-year history 
with a total of 500 new students. 
This brings the undergraduate en- 
rolment to 1,450. 

Gilmore B. Seavers, director of 
admissions and student affairs, re- 
ports that almost 50 per cent of the 
students are from Cumberland, 
Dauphin, and Franklin Counties. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
UNIVERSITY is one of 58 col- 
leges and universities throughout 
the nation that will enroll special 
African students. 

Ninety-one of these Africans are 
studying in the United States under 
the auspices of the International 
Cooperation Administration, the 
Department of State, the African- 
American Institute, and the African 
Scholarship Program of American 
Universities. 

Penn State has registered one of 
these students. He is Simon P 
Madete of Tanganyika, who will 
major in accounting in the College 
of Business Administration. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY has 
admitted a freshman class of almost 
2,000 students, the largest in the 
University’s 76-year history, ac- 
cording to Millard E. Gladfelter, 
president. 

Applications for admission were 
increased by more than two-thirds 
in the past two years, he said, and 
at the present rate the over-all 
enrolment at the University should 
reach 40,000 students within ten 
years. 


CALIFORNIA STATE COL- 
LEGE has received final approval 
from the State Council of Edu- 
cation to offer a graduate program 
leading to a Master of Education 
degree. The program was started 
with the fall trimester. 

Announcement of the approval 
came to Michael Duda, California 
State president, in a letter of con- 
gratulations from Harold F. Alder- 
fer, secretary of the State Council. 

Graduate studies will be offered 
initially in the fields of elementary 
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education and industrial arts edu- 
cation. Designed for improvement 
of classroom teaching, the program 
has been planned for evening, 
Saturday, and summer study. 

Only applicants who hold certifi- 
cates in the field of specialization 
will be admitted as graduate stu- 
dents. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA has announced a new 
General Honors Program designed 
to give outstanding students a 
thorough introduction to the major 
fields of arts and sciences. Forty 
members of the freshman class are 
enrolled. 

Based on academic achievement 
rather than professional orienta- 
tion, the new program revolves 
around studies in depth and a new 
approach to each individual dis- 
cipline. 

Studies are under the direction of 
Philip George, research professor of 
biophysical chemistry, assisted by 
Robert J. Nelson, associate profes- 
sor of romance languages. Although 
planned for only the first two years 
of the student's college career, it 
aims also at encouragement of more 
advanced work and independent 
study during the final two years. 

To facilitate the program, a room 
in College Hall has been assigned 
for use of these special students. 
One or more of the advisers will be 
on hand for individual consultation 
at all times. 

In addition to Doctor George and 
Doctor Nelson, Michael Jameson, 
associate professor of classical 
studies, and Robert M. MacArthur, 
associate professor of zoology, are 
serving as counselors in humanities 
and in science respectively. 


JUNIATA COLLEGE has 
opened a major capital funds cam- 
paign aimed at a $5,350,000 de- 
velopment program. 

One of the major phases of the 
program calls for a $1,750,000 
Science Center to provide facilities 
for the departments of biology, 
chemistry, geology, and physics. 

The college board of trustees and 
the community of Huntingdon are 
subscribing $600,000 as their share 
of the total. 


Dr. Salk to, Address 
Forum Convocation 


Dr. Jonas Salk, discoverer of the 
famed polio vaccine which bears his 
name, who is also Commonwealth 
professor at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, will give the main address 
at a Convocation on Higher Educa- 
tion, November 20. 

The program is scheduled for 
8:00 p.m. in the Forum. Dr. Salk 
has selected “Purpose in Higher 
Education” as his topic. 

Also included on the agenda is 
the awarding of citations in higher 
education by Charles H. Boehm, 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. New presidents of Pennsyl- 
vania's institutions of higher learn- 
ing since January 1, 1960, will also 
be presented. 

Paul R. Anderson, chairman of 
the Committee on Higher Educa- 
tion of the State Council of Educa- 
tion, will preside. The program has 
been arranged to interest not only 
those immediately involved in high- 
er education but secondary school 
educators as well. 

The Department of Public In- 
struction has issued an invitation to 
all interested educators to attend 
the convocation. 


More Full-Time Faculty 
Needed in Colleges | 


While the total number of faculty 


and other professional staff of 
higher education institutions rose 10 
per cent during the period 1957-58 
to 1959-60, only a 5.9 per cent 
increase was noted in full-time 
faculty ranks, according to the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

Total staff rose from 348,500 to 
382,700. During the same time, 
full-time and part-time enrolment 
for degrees increased 9.3 per cent, 
from 3,273,000 to 3,576,000. 


ACEI Schedules 
1962 Conference 


The Association for Childhood 
Education International has sched- 
uled its 33rd annual study con- 
ference for the week of April 22, 
1962. It will be held in Indianapolis. 
Nonmembers as well as affiliates are 
invited to attend. 












Three PSEA Members 
Earn Double x Stars 


In the October JOURNAL, we 
noted that the Executive Council 
had approved a special classifica- 
tion known as “Star Builders” for 
those who sponsor five life mem- 
berships. 

Our first list of Star Builders is 
doubly significant, for each one of 
the three members listed below 
has obtained not only five life 
memberships, but an additional 
five as well. 

Congratulations and apprecia- 
tion are due the following: 

** ROBERT GUNN 
Moon Schools, Coraopolis 
** WILLIAM H. LEE 
Moon Schools, Coraopolis 
** JOSEPH SIEGMAN 
Moon Schools, Coraopolis 

Congratulations are also due to 
the 30 new life members, whose dues 
payments go directly into the build- 
ing fund. 


New Headquarters Dedication Set 


Dedication ceremonies for the 
new PSEA Headquarters building 
have been scheduled for Saturday, 
November 18. 

Plans for the day, formulated by 
the Committee on Expanded Pro- 
gram and Building, have been ap- 
proved by the Executive Council. 

The program has been arranged 
so that as many members as pos- 
sible may take part in this eventful 
occasion. During the day, groups 
and individuals from the nine 
Regions will tour the building and 
have an opportunity to observe 
its many outstanding features. 


In Zembo Mosque 

Because of limited auditorium 
space, the dedication services will 
be held in the Zembo Mosque. The 
ceremonies will begin with a dinner 
at 6:00 p.m., followed by an ap- 
propriate program. 

All officers and members of 


PSEA are cordially invited to a:- 
tend these functions. 

An appropriate form for makirg 
reservations for the dinner may ke 
obtained from Region or Local 
Branch presidents. 


Begun in 1960 

The dedication comes approxi- 
mately 21 months after the old 
building at 400 North Third Street, 
Harrisburg, was evacuated for dem- 
olition in February, 1960 Corner- 
stone for the new building was laid 
at the 1960 Convention. 

Like its predecessor, the new 
headquarters faces the Capitol. 
Constructed of Alabama limestone, 
it is seven stories high and includes 
not only office space, but confer- 
ence rooms, a small auditorium, a 
Council room, and facilities for 
meetings. 

Architects report that this is the 
most modern building in central 


contribute to the building fund 


SIGN ME UP AS A LIFE MEMBER OF PSEA 


Yes, I want to 


Street 


ON So ~ eeL avade ws cope ok aren ei Re ia kar ea nus oa ier ae 


Local Branch or County Chapter 


ON 3 «5 x's SE es A a ee ec eee 


wish to make payment as follows: 


ere - $200 full payment 
PE. $100 a year for two years 
re. $ 50 a year for four years 


(payments may be made in two $25 installments) 


If dues are paid for 1961-62,* deduct $10 from your initial life 


membership payment. 


*This credit is available only to June 30, 1962 
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Present to your Region president or mail to: 


E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 


400 North Third Street 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
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e nsylvania, both as to architec- 
tu-c and appointments. 

he building is equipped with 
two automatic elevators, and the 
eniire structure is air-conditioned. 

‘he headquarters staff moved 
into their new offices on the week- 
end of October 13-15. Movers 
rked most of the night of Friday, 
tober 13, to move supplies and 
quipment from the temporary head- 
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quarters in the Feller Building, 301 
Market Street. 

On Monday, October 16, the 
PSEA was officially “back home” 
at 400 North Third Street. 

With the change of address has 
also come a change of telephone 
number. The new number is: 
CEdar 6-9335. Expanded tele- 
phone facilities are also now avail- 
able to increase efficiency. 





Keep Posted 


Theme Announced 
For 1961 Convention 


“Curricular Trends In Tune With 
Tomorrow’ has been selected theme 
for the 1961 PSEA Convention, 
according to G. Baker Thompson, 
PSEA President. 


The convention, the 109th in the 
long history of the Association, will 
take place December 27, 28, and 29 
in Harrisburg. 


The new headquarters building, 
now occupied by the staff, will be 
available for many of the meetings 
of smaller groups. The general 
sessions are scheduled, as usual, for 
the Forum of the State Education 
Building. 

After the opening session, reports 
will be heard from chairmen of the 
various PSEA committees at busi- 
ness meetings. Action will be taken 
as delegates review the legislative 
program and vote on resolutions. 

Election of a new president, who 
will assume office at the close of the 
convention, will be a highlight of 
the meetings. 

Each of the delegates, as well as 
other interested participants, will 
have the opportunity to attend a 
meeting pertinent to his special 
interest field as well as the meetings 
in his department. 

More than 2,000 educators are 
expected to attend the sessions. 

As retiring president, Mr. Thomp- 
son will preside at the early proceed- 
ings before turning over the gavel 
to his successor. 
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AMENDMENTS TO PSEA 
CONSTITUTION 


(Material in brackets to be deleted; 
in italics to be inserted) 


Submitted by Department 
of Administration and 
Approved by the Executive Council 


ARTICLE VIII. Departments 
IV. Department of Administration 
Sections: 
1. Chief School Administrators 
2. Secondary School Principals 
3. Elementary School 
Principals 

A chief school administrator shall 
be defined as any person devoting 
the major part of his time to ad- 
ministration in the capacity of a 
county superintendent, district 
superintendent, associate superin- 
tendent, or supervising principal 
and their assistants. 

This Department shall hold [two] 
three positions on the Execut': > 
Council. [One shall be for tr 
section of Chief School Administra- 
tors. The other shall alternate 
between the sections of Secondary 
School Principals and Elementary 
School Principals. In 1960 the 
member shall be a secondary school 
principal.] Each section of the De- 
partment of Administration shall 
elect one representative to the Execu- 
tive Council. 

Signed: 
Guy N. Harriger, Butler 
Roger C. Mowry, Quincy 
Allen C. Harman, Norristown 
William T. Bean, Ardmore 





Mark N. Burkhart, Carlisle 

Joseph Wherry, Pittsburgh 

David G. Olson, Warren 

Mrs. Johanna K. Havlick, 
West Chester 

Russell Kiscaden, Columbia 

T. Henry Deiss, Milroy 


Submitted by the Executive Council 


ARTICLE VII. Committees 

. . . . Lhe committee on Teacher 
Welfare shall consist of seven mem- 
bers of the Association elected by 
the House of Delegates with terms 
of [three] two years each [, in ac- 
cordance with the succession in 
effect at the time this provision is 
adopted]. 


ARTICLE XVII. Duties and 
Powers of the House of Delegates 
... . The House of Delegates shall 

conduct the annual business meet- 

ing of the Association; elect by 
ballot on forms prepared by the 

Executive Council, a President to 

serve for one year; a Committee on 

Legislation, [and] a Committee on 

Resolutions|.] , and a Committee on 

Teacher Welfare. 


Submitted by Members of the 


Association 


Amend the PSEA Constitution by 
inserting an Article on Retirement 
and renumbering Articles 


as X 
XIX, XX, and XXI. 
ARTICLE XIX. Retirement 

All employes of this Association 
Shall be required to retire immedi- 
ately at the attainment of age seventy. 


ARTICLE [XIX] XX. Amend- 
ments 


ARTICLE [XX] XXI. By-Laws 
ARTICLE [XXI] XXII. This 
Constitution... . 

Signed: 


Allen R. Moon 

Floyd B. Peters 
Leonard Volkin 
Calder B. Geedy 

J. Richard Moyer 
Floyd L. Tingley 
Robert E. Hillis 
Donald C. Thompson 
Roland T. Putnam 
LeRoy R. McCandless 
Robert J. Haberlen 
Helen Phillips 

And others 


Submitted by the Members of the 


Executive Council 


Amend Article XIV by inserting be- 
tween the last two paragraphs a new 
paragraph to read: 


On and after March 1, 1963, each 
employe shall be retired at the end of 
the fiscal year of the Association fol- 
lowing .the employe’s attainment of 
age seventy. 

Signed: 
G. Baker. Thompson 
Bertha P. Boyd 
William H. Lee 
Daniel A. Rohrbach 
Walter H. Sauvain 
Frank T. Dolbear 
Irving T. Chatterton 
Hester A. Munden 
Doris Flick 
Ralph D. Patterson 
Donald McKelvey 
Russell K. Patterson 
David G. Olson 
Jane P. Walker 
Althadell C. Riden 
J. Alvin Hertzog 
Joseph J. Kata 
E. Ray Shank 
Meyer Berkowitz 
Floyd H. Kilmer 
Paul W. Kutz 
Robert A. Beebe 
Allene H. Masterson 
Rachael C. Shupe 


AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION 
OF DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


(Material in brackets to be deleted; 
in italics to be inserted) 
ARTICLE 1. Name 


The name of this Department 
shall be the Department of Higher 
Education. 


[Section 1. This Department shall 
include the following sections: Col- 
lege and University, State Teachers 
College Faculties and any other 
sections which may be approved by 
the Executive Council of the PSEA]. 
ARTICLE IV. Officers and Ex- 

ecutive Committee 

Section 2. The office of president 
shall rotate among members of the 
faculties of the following: State 
[Teachers] Colleges, Liberal Arts 
Colleges, and Universities. 

Section 3. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall consist of the above 
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mentioned officers[.] , plus one addi- 
tional representative from each group 
identified in Section 2: State Colleges, 
Liberal Arts Colleges, and Universi- 
ties. 
Signed: 
Eugene L. Hammer, Wilkes- 
Barre 
S. Trevor Hadley, Indiana 
Francis B. McGarry, East 
Stroudsburg 
Wade Wilson, Cheyney 
Howard L. Klopp, Lancaster 


Delegates Should Make 


Hotel Reservations 


Because of abnormal demand for 
hotel accommodations, delegates 
and members who plan to attend the 
PSEA convention in Harrisburg, 
December 27-29, should make their 
reservations for lodgings immediate- 
ly. 

Listed in this issue are hotels and 
their rates. Requests for hotel 
rooms should be made direct with 
the hotel of your choice. 

For rooms in private homes, ad- 
dress Housing Bureau, Area Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 114 Walnut 
Street, Harrisburg. 

In reserving rooms, be sure to 
indicate date and approximate hour 
of your arrival in Harrisburg, date 
of your departure, and whether 
traveling by private automobile or 
public transportation. 


Harrisburg Area Hotels 


HOTELS nar 
Penn Harris Hotel Single: 13.50 
Third & Walnut Sts, Double: 16.50 
Phone: CE 8-7211 Twin: -$2 .00 


Single: 
Double: 
Twin: 
Deluxe 
Twin: 


Harrisburger Hotel 
ird & Locust Sts, 


Phone: CE 8-7191 


Holiday Motor Hotel, 


West 
R.D. #3, Mechanicsburg 
(WU. S. 15, Gettysburg 
Interchange of Pa. Turn- 


pike) 
Phone: PO 6-4792 
— Motor Hotel, 


ast 
P. O. Box 155, Highspire 
(East Interchange of Pa. 
Turnpike) 
Phone: WE 9-9854 


Single: 
Double: 
Twin: 


Hotel Hershey 
Hershey 
Phone: YKE 3-2171 


Single: 
Double: 


Suites: 


ome: ‘KE 3-2191 
w/o bath: 


Single? 
Double: 
Twin‘: 


Governor Hotel 
Fourth & Market Sts. 
Phone: CE 4-4041 


Warner Hotel 
On Market Square 
Phone: CE 8-7161 


Single: 
Double: 
Twin: 


Mew 
oNm 


The Plaza Hotel 
423 Market St. 
Phone: CE8-7121 


Single: 
Double: 
Twin: 


RASA RAW 
oOnNm 


Allenberry Single: 

pe Springs Double: 

Phon Twin: 
Caste: CL 8-3211 


RAHA RAR AAR 
MViw 


RAHA 
NNO 


Single: 
Double: 
Twin: 


Hotel Packer House 
1700 State St 

(U. S. 22, East) 
Phone: CE 3-5664 


Single: 
ouble: 
Twin: 


Alva Hotel & Restaurant 

19 S. Fourth St. 

Phone: CE 8-7553 or 
CE 3-9124 

Single: 

Double: 

Twin: 


Farling’s Hotel 

5680 Allentown Blvd. 
(U. S. 22, 7 Mi. East) 
Phone: KI 5-1901 


Blue Mountain Hotel Single: 
Fishing Creek Valley Rd. Double: 
Route 443, R. D. #1 Twin: 
Linglestown 
Phone: LY 9-5711 or 

LY 9-5584 


Seybold’s Hotel 
1037 Maclay St. 
Phone: CE 6-9507 


Eagle Hotel 
Linglestown 
Phone: KI 5-9024 


TOURIST HOMES 
The Benedot House 
3109 N. Front St. 
Phone: CE 3-9766 or 
CE 6-3357 


Keim's Haven 

4617 Jonestown Rd. 
(U. S. 22, East) 
Phone: KI 5-5705 


MOTELS AND CABINS 
Audubon Motel Single: 
R. D. #3, Mechanicsburg Double: 
(U.S.15, 5 Mi. S. of Twin: 


Hbg.) 
Phone: PO 6-9006 
Blue Bird Motel 
Box 26, Grantville 
(U. S. 22, 16 Mi. E. of 
Hbg.) 
Phone: 
Shellsville HO 9-3801 


Single: 
Double: 
Twin: 


Capitol Motels 

4619 Jonestown Rd. 
(U. S. 22, 5 Mi. East) 
Phone: KI 5-5534 


Cloverleaf Motel 

631 S. Eisenhower Blvd. 

(U. S. Route 230 By-Pass 

2 Mi. N. of E. Hbg. 

Interchange of Pa. Turn- 
pike) 

Phone: JO 4-3876 

Colonial Motel 

4512 Jonestown Rd. 

(U. S. 22, 4 Mi. East) 

Phone: KI 5-9286 


Fawber's Motel 


: $ 5.00-$ 6.00 
Restaurant & Garage uble: $ 8.00 


4610 Jonestown Rd. $ 8.00 
(U. S. 22, 3 Mi. _ 


Phone: KI 5-37 


ae Motel 

R. . New Cumber- 
a 

(Hbg. West Shore Inter- 
change of Pa. Turnpike 
on Interstate Highway 
83) Route III 

Phone: CE 4-8892 


Hollywood Motel 
R. D. #1, Middletown 
(Hbg. East Turnpike 
xit) 
230 By- ‘Rass 
Phones 
WE 9-9509, 9-9508, 
9-9101 


Jo-Em-Ma-Do Court 
6290. Allentown Blvd. 
(U. S. 22, 5 Mi. East) 
Phone: KI 5-8241 


, $ 6.00-$ 7.00 
$10.00-$12.00 
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Ker: Motel 
4 #1, Middletown 


R. 

(U.S 230 By-Pass, }4 Mi. 

N._ of Hbg. Interchange) 
>> WE 9-5584 


Ph 
Keystone Motel 


RJ #1, New Cumberland Sinehie: 
(U 111 &Pa. Turnpike) Twin: 


>: CE 4-7289 or 
CE 3-9373 


Koch's Motel and Cottages Single: 


vith Kitchen Units 
7971 Grayson Rd. 
(U.S - & 322, 6 Mi. 


t 


ph? 30 41530 


L. & M. Motel 

710 ) Allentown Blvd. 
(U. S. 22, 7 Mi. East) 
Phone: KI 5-7715 


Larkdale Motel Court 
5550 Allentown Blvd. 
(U. S. 22, East; 
Phone: K15-6012 


Lingle’s Motel 

R. D. #1, Grantville 
(U. S. 22, 18 Mi. East ) 
Phone: HO 9-3896 


Locust Grove Motel 

R. D. #1, Carlisle 

(14 Mi. W. of Hbg. on 
Route 11) 

Phone 
e artis CH 3-2463 


Leighner's Trailer 
Sales & Court 
3895 N. Front St. 
Phone: CE 2-0572 


Miller's Motel and 
Restaurant 

P. o Box 61, Grantville 

(U. S. 22, 15 Mi. 9 aad 

Phone: HO 9-298 


paces! Doyle & Restaurant 


D. #2, Duncannon 


Phone: Marysville 142 or 


ncannon 181 


Penn Motel, Inc. 

R. D. #3, Mechanicsburg 
Gettysburg Pike 

Phone: 6-5414 


Regal Motel 

R. D. #1, Middletown 

(4% Mi. N. of Hbg. East 
Interchange o Pa. 
Turnpike) 

Pets Allowed 

Phone: WE 9-5482 


River Drive Motel & 
Trailer Court 

3887-89 N. Front St. 

Phone: CE 4-9896 


Shefford Tourist Court 
4431 N. Front St. 
Phone: CE 3-3185 


Slug’s Roost Motel and 
Restaurant 
38th & Market Sts. 


Camp Hill 
(U.S. 11, 3 Mi. As 
Phone: RE 7-457: 


Stone Lodge Motel 


R. D. #4, Mechanicsburg 


(U. S. 11, 6 Mi. West) 
Phone: CE 6-5788 


Stonecrest Motel 
R. D. #1, New Cumber- 


land (West exit of Turn- 


pike & Baltimore 
Expressway) 
Phone: CE'3-7285 


The Wayside Inn 
2203 Paxton St. 
Phone: CE 6-5247 


Willow Court Mood 
4813 Jonestown 
Phone: KI 5- 7892 


Woodland Superior Court 


7560 Allentown Blvd. 
(U. S. 22, 8 Mi. East) 
Phone: KI 5-3751 
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Association Activities 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The 1961 Executive Council met 

in the Appian Room of the Harris- 
burger Hotel, Harrisburg, Friday, 
September 15, at 8:00 p. m., and 
Saturday, September 16, at 9:00 
a. m., with President G. Baker 
Thompson presiding. Miss Mun- 
den offered the invocation. 
Roll Call—Present were: Meyer 
Berkowitz, Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, 
Irving T. Chatterton, Frank T. Dol- 
bear, Doris Flick, H. E. Gayman, 
Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, J. Alvin 
Hertzog, Joseph J. Kata, Floyd H. 
Kilmer, Paul W. Kutz, William H. 
Lee, Donald McKelvey, Mrs. Allene 
H. Masterson, Hester Munden, 
David G. Olson, Ralph Patterson, 
Mrs. Althadell C. Riden, Daniel A. 
Rohrbach, Walter H. Sauvain, E. 
Ray Shank, Mrs. Rachael C. Shupe, 
G. Baker Thompson. 

Absent but accounted for: Robert 
A. Beebe, Russell Patterson, and 
Jane P. Walker. 

Mr. Kilmer and Mrs. Riden at- 
tended the Saturday session only. 

Warren E. Ringler represented 
State Superintendent Boehm at the 
Friday evening meeting. 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, 
Harry K. Gerlach, chairman of the 
Committee on Selection of the 
Executive Secretary, and members 
of Headquarters Staff met with the 
Council. 

Minutes—On motion of Mr. Kutz, 
seconded by Ralph Patterson, Coun- 
cil approved the minutes of the 
August 24-25 meeting. 

The President Speaks—Mr. 
Thompson spoke briefly of the meet- 
ings he had attended and pleasure 
at the fine professional spirit and 
leadership displayed. 

Vice President Speaks—-Mrs. 
Boyd spoke of the meeting she had 
attended in Penn Hills and said she 
was delighted with the fine pro- 
fessional spirit and enthusiasm dis- 
played. 

Executive Secretary Reports— 
On motion of Mr. Shank, seconded 
by Mr. Olson, Council approved the 
financial report of the Association 


for the month of August, 1961, as 
presented by the Executive Secre- 
tary. 

Life Memberships—Mr. Lee pre- 
sented with great pleasure 30 life 
memberships from Moon Schools, 
all of which had been secured since 
September 1. Mr. Thompson ex- 
pressed to Mr. Lee and his co- 
workers the appreciation of Council 
for this outstanding example of 
encouraging PSEA members to in- 
vest in life membership in the PSEA 
and the Expanded Program and 
Building. 

Membership Material—On 
motion of Mr. Lee, seconded by Mr. 
Olson, Council voted that all mem- 
bership materials should be ready 
for distribution to Local Branches 
by August 1. It was also requested 
that the yearly membership report 
carry the eligible membership 
column for two years. 

Legal Service—Mr. Adler called 
attention to his report for the period 
August 16 to September 7 and 
indicated that mandamus proceed- 
ings will be filed in the school nurses’ 
situation in Windber. 
Legislation—Mr. Moser presented 
to Council a report on PSEA bills 
enacted into law at the 1961 session, 
PSEA bills awaiting the Governor's 
signature, and a very complete list 
of other House and Senate bills re- 
lating to education. He discussed 
some of the bills in detail and 
answered questions regarding others, 


DPI Representative—Mr. Ringler 
stated that the first distressed school 
district is ready to be released from 
Department control. He called 
attention to the Science and Mathe- 
matics Conference to be held Octo- 
ber 31-November 1, to the physical 
fitness program held September 15, 
and to additional staff personnel in 
the DPI. 

Recess—At 10:15 p.m., Council 
recessed until Saturday morning, 
September 16, at 9:00. 

NEA News—Mrs. Graham empha- 
sized the breakthrough goal for 
Pennsylvania of 57,589 NEA mem- 
bers in 1961-62 and the designation 
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of delegates to the NEA Instruction 
Conference in Washington, D. C., 
December 3-6. 


Information—Members of Coun- 
cil reported on local leaders con- 
ferences and annual meetings to be 
held within their respective Regions 
and Departments. 

Local Leaders Conferences—Mr. 
Lauterbach had just completed the 
conferences in the Central Region. 
He indicated a high level of interest 
in professional and Association prob- 
lems and enthusiasm to attain mem- 
bership goals. 


Expanded Program and Build- 
ing—In the absence of Doctor 
Stover, chairman, Mr. Gayman pre- 
sented the financial report for the 
Building Fund, information regard- 
ing the mortgage, and life members 
delinquent in their payments. 
Mortgage—On motion of Mr. Kata, 
seconded by Mr. Rohrbach, Coun- 
cil authorized negotiations with the 
Public School Employes Retire- 
ment Board for the mortgage on the 
new building with the proviso that 
the mortgage be paid off as rapidly 
as the money is available. 


Life Membership Payments—Un 
motion of Mr. Rohrbach, seconded 
by Ralph Patterson, Council ap- 
proved the following action with 
regard to delinquent payments on 
life memberships: If payments are 
in arrears for six months, life mem- 
bership shall be canceled and the 
individual requested to return the 
life membership pin and certificate. 
Reinstatement may be made if at 
any time in the future the lapsed 
payments are made. 


Dedication of Building—It was the 
consensus that these plans should 
be the responsibility of the Ex- 
panded Program and Building Com- 
mittee. Council asked that plans 
be presented to them at the October 
meeting of Council. November 17 
and 18 were suggested as possible 
dates. 


Committee on Selection of Ex- 
ecutive Secretary—Mr. Gerlach, 
chairman, reported that the com- 
mittee had indicated it will inter- 
view candidates on October 30 and 
31. There will be a report of action 


at the November meeting of Cour- 
cil. 

On motion of Mr. Lee, seconded 
by Mr. Dolbear, Council approved 
the request of the Committee to pay 
approved expenses of candidates 
interviewed. 


Unfinished Business 

Definition of Professional Employe—- 
It was agreed, at the suggestion of 
Mr. Kilmer and Mr. Lee, that 
further definition of a professional 
employe as used in the PSEA con- 
stitution be postponed for a year. 
Calendar of PSEA Meetings—On 
motion of Mr. Shank, seconded by 
Mr. Kutz, the Executive Secretary 
was requested to compile a list of 
State meetings for submission to the 
Council at the October meeting. 
Amendment Re Terms of Committee 
Members—On motion of Mr. Rohr- 
bach, seconded by Mr. Shank, Coun- 
cil approved for presentation to the 
House of Delegates in December the 
proposed amendment changing the 
terms of members of the Teacher 
Welfare Committee from three to 
two years. 

Amendment to Code of Ethics—On 
motion of Mr. Kutz, seconded by 





The United States Office of Education is now housed in this newest 
of federal government buildings in Washington, D. C. It is located 
three blocks from the Nation’s Capitol at 400 Maryland Avenue. 
Personnel and offices which were previously located in scattered 
areas have been brought together in this modern architectural structure 
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and use the first four floors of the building. The upper three floors 
have been assigned to the National Aeronautics and Space Agency. 
Employes of the Office of Education's Vocational Education Division 
and Division of School Assistance in Federally Affected Areas 
remain in offices in the General Services Administration Building. 
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Mrs. Shupe, Council approved for 
resentation to the House of Dele- 
ates in December the proposed 
riendment to the Code of Ethics, 

shts, and Competence, fixing 

--ms of members for two years. 

tncheon—At 12:00 noon, Council 

ecessed for luncheon. The oc- 
asion was a tribute to Miss Mat- 
hews, associate editor, who retires 
s of September 30, 1961. On be- 
alf of the Association, Mr. Thomp- 
yn presented Miss Matthews with 
watch as a token of appreciation 

2 her faithful and effective services 

to PSEA. 

At 2:30 p. m., Council resumed its 
discussions. Mr. Dolbear did not 
remain for luncheon and the after- 
noon meeting. 


Support of the Tax Program— 
For the information of Council, 
President Thompson read the fol- 
lowing telegram which was sent to 
members of the select committee on 
education in the Senate in the 
closing days of the session in sup- 
port of the tax program: 
The educational needs of Penn- 
sylvania school districts and 
teachers are so critical that they 
cannot be ignored by the State 
Legislature. Legislation that 
would give some relief to the 
crisis is, we are informed, de- 
pendent upon additional tax 
measures. Therefore, as Presi- 
dent of the 78,000 members of 
the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association, I respectful- 
ly request your support for 
H. B. 1789,” 


Meeting the Educational Emer- 
gency—President Thompson spoke 
in detail of the critical situation that 
would prevail in many of the school 
districts during the next two years 
because of the failure of the General 
Assembly to provide necessary af- 
propriations to support increased 
subsidies and provide well-qualified 
teachers. He indicated that the 
Association has an obligation to 
present forcefully to the public the 
critical needs that will prevail in the 
schools unless all educational and 
lay groups join in their solution and 
make recommendations prior to the 
1963 General Assembly for a real- 
istic program of revenues, subsidies, 
and salaries. 

It was moved by Mr. Olson, 
seconded by Mrs. Shupe, that in 
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view of the failure of the General 
Assembly in the 1961 session to 
meet the critical demands of the 
schools that the PSEA proceed at 
once to mobilize all its agencies and 
solicit support of other groups, 
particularly School Directors and 
PTA, to develop a program of school 
support and teachers’ salaries upon 
which all can unite with vigor. 
Motion was unanimously adopted. 


Reorganization of School Dis- 
tricts—Mr. Thompson pointed out 
the fear in many areas of the State 
that in the development of stand- 
ards and regulations by the State 
Council of Education due consider- 
ation should be given to democratic 
procedures that would give local 
communities an opportunity to 
participate in the development of 
these rules and regulations. 

It was moved by Mr. Kutz, 
seconded by Mr. Rohrbach, that the 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion as chairman of the State Coun- 
cil of Education be requested to give 
wide opportunity for local participa- 
tion in the development of these 
standards and that before final 
adoption by the State Council of 
Education the basic proposals in 
reorganization be clearly set forth 
to all leaders in education and Boards 
of School Directors, and that op- 
portunity be given, as requested, to 
present points of view. The motion 
was unanimously adopted. 


Adjournment—At 3:00 p. m., on 
motion of Mr. Shank, seconded by 
Mrs. Riden, Council adjourned to 
meet on October 20 and 21. 
H. E. Gayman, 
Executive Secretary 


Committee on Legislation 


The Committee on Legislation 

met at PSEA Headquarters, Harris- 
burg, Friday evening, September 8, 
at 7:00 p.m. 
Roll Call—Present were: M. Isa- 
bel Epley, Kenneth D. Frantz, 
H. E. Gayman, Harry K. Gerlach, 
Mrs. Elizabeth R. Haas, Allen C. 
Harman, Fred L. Marshall, Joseph 
W. Sandy, Joseph Siegman, Chair- 
man, and James Williams. 

Absent but accounted for: Mrs. 
Mary W. Fisher and Charles D. 
Sproul. 

A. Clair Moser, Fred P. Hare, 
Jr., David F. Stafford, and Harold 


J. Koch of Headquarters Staff, G. 


Baker Thompson, President of 
PSEA, and Lewis F. Adler, PSEA 
Attorney, met with the Committee. 


Joseph L. Orlosky and Russell H. 

Kistler, observer representatives of 
the Midwestern and Eastern Re- 
gions, respectively, also met with 
the Committee. 
Minutes—On motion of Mr. Mar- 
shall, seconded by Mr. Williams, 
the minutes of the meeting of July 
31, 1961, were approved. 


Review of Action on PSEA Bills 
—Mr. Moser, assisted by other 
members of Headquarters Staff, re- 
viewed the action on PSEA bills. 


Review of Action on Other Edu- 
cation Bills—Mr. Moser and other 
members of Headquarters Staff 
reviewed action on other education 


bills. 


New Business—On motion of Mr. 
Gerlach, the Committee commended 
Headquarters Staff, Chairman Sieg- 
man, and President Thompson for 
their efforts in securing the enact- 
ment of a _ substantial package 
of PSEA sponsored legislation. The 
motion was seconded unanimously. 


On motion of Miss Epley, second- 
ed by Mr. Sandy, the Committee 
voted to seek amendment of Act 510 
(H. B. 716) at the 1963 session of the 
General Assembly to permit all 
members of the integrated Retire- 
ment System to elect dual coverage 
currently and eliminate the offset. 
Next Meeting—On motion of Mr. 
Williams, seconded by Doctor Har- 
man, the Committee agreed to 
meet on October 13 at 8:00 p.m. and 
on October 14 at 9:30 a.m. 
Adjournment—On motion of Doc- 
tor Frantz, seconded by Mr. Ger- 
lach, the Committee adjourned 
at 11:00 p.m. 


Student PSEA-PFTA 


The Student PSEA-PFTA Com- 
mittee met August 28 with Harold 
W. Benda, chairman, presiding. 

The Committee reviewed summer 
meetings in which delegates had 
participated, budgets for Commit- 
tee and for students, and member- 
ship status.’ 

Subcommittees reported on the 
Allenberry Leadership Conference, 
fall Region conventions, and 1962 
PFTA and Student PSEA Con- 


ventions. 





Notes and News 


LOUISETTE LOGAN, specialist 
in modern foreign languages for the 
Department of Public Instruction, 
has accepted an appointment to the 
National Advisory Committee of 
State Supervisors of Foreign Lan- 
guages. Doctor Logan will serve as 
representative of the eastern half of 
the United States. 


C. O. WILLIAMS, who retired 
last June from the Pennsylvania 
State University faculty, has been 
appointed visiting professor of edu- 
cation at Dickinson College. From 
1943 to 1948, Doctor Williams was 
a member of the PSEA Legislative 
Committee and in 1949 served on 
the Executive Council. 


JOHN S.CARTWRIGHT, super- 
intendent of schools in Allentown, 
has announced his decision to retire 
at the end of the present school term 
and to assume a professorship in 
education at Lehigh University. 


STEPHEN E. PAVLAK has 
been named director of graduate 
studies at California-State College. 
He has been serving the college as 
director of the Noss Laboratory 
School and supervisor of elementary 
student teachers. 





Yours for the Asking 


Through this column you can find many 
educational materials and teaching aids 
that are not available elsewhere. In 
ordering the material, please fill out coupon 
completely and print your name and ad- 
dress. Allow two weeks for receiving the 
items directly from the advertiser. No re- 
quests from children, please. 


48. Brochures on Summer Sessions 
Abroad of the University of San Fran- 
cisco in Guadalajara, Mexico, Valencia, 
Spain, and Palma de Mallorca, Spain. 
(Dr. Carlos Sanchez) 


. Samples of decorative items for 
classroom activities, including a catalog 
of seals and other items. (Eureka 
Specialty Printing Company) 


. Booklet describing a low-cost trip. 
(Europe Summer Tours) 


. Literature with information about the 
Mason Protected Fund Raising plans 
for schools and school groups. (Mason 
Candies, Inc.) 


. Catalog of achievement award em- 
blems and medals for all school subjects 
and activities. (Award Emblem Mfg 


CHAUNCEY G. BLY has been 
inaugurated as 13th president of 
Thiel College, Greenville. William 
G. Pollard, executive director, Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee, delivered 
the principal address at the inaugur- 
ation. 


JAMES B. YARNALL has been 
named director of the Office of 
Fellowship Information and Study 
Programs Abroad at the University 
of Pennsylvania. This is a new 
office which will serve as an infor- 
mation and guidance center for ad- 
vanced study. 


ROBERT P. MARTIN has been 
appointed district superintendent of 
Bristol Township-Delhaas schools. 
He formerly served as principal of 
Delhaas High School. JAMES H. 
McGOLDRICK, formerly history 
teacher at Delhaas High School, 
was named administrative assistant 
to Mr. Martin. 


U. BERKLEY ELLIS was pro- 
moted from principal of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Junior High School 
to principal of Delhaas High School 
and KENNETH PIERCE, former 
assistant principal, has been ap- 
pointed principal. HARRY 


STARTZELL has advanced fron 
business education teacher in Del- 
haas High School to assistant 
principal in Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Junior High School. 


WILLIS E. PRATT, president of 
Indiana State College, has been 
granted a year's leave of absence, 
effective February 1, to travel ‘n 
Europe. John E. Davis, superin- 
tendent of Keith School, will serve 
as interim president. 


BOSANKA EVOSEVIC, a Pitts- 
burgh high school teacher, is in the 
newest Peace Corps unit to begin 
training at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. She is a 
language instructor and upon com- 
pletion of the current course will 
teach in Nigeria. 


CHARLES H. BOEHM, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, was awarded the Vandenberg 
Trophy by the AFA Aerospace 
Education Council at the 15th 
annual convention recently in Phila- 
delphia. This is the Air Force 
Association's highest educational 
award. 


MRS. JANE McCUNE has been 
named principal of George Wash- 
ington Elementary School in Bristol 
Township, while PAUL McCOOL 
will serve as principal of John Fitch 
School. Both Mrs. McCune and 
Mr. McCool are former elementary 
teachers. 
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For the Bookshelf 
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Our World Through the Ages. Second Edi- 
tion. Nathaniel Platt and Muriel Jean 
Drummond. 707 pp. Illus. Prentice- 
Hall. $5.60 

This 1961 revision offers a new approach 

to the study of world history. Beginning 
with early civilization in the Middle East, 
it traces the course of history through the 
Roman Empire, the various medieval 
groups, The Renaissance, and the develop- 
ment of Western Europe, to the trouble- 
some history of the 20th Century. Ar- 
ranged in nine units, it includes questions 
for discussion and suggested activities for 
history class. 


The Measurement of Abilities. Second Edi- 

tion. 
276 pp. Philosophical Li- 

brary. $7.50 

Primarily written for teachers and other 
educational professionals, this book pro- 
vides an elementary interpretation of sta- 
tistical techniques essential to understand- 
ing of mental measurement. It shows the 
application of these techniques to problems 
of testing, with special emphasis on selec- 

tion for secondary education. 


Intelligence and Attainment Tests. Philip E. 
Vernon. 207 pp. Philosophical Li- 
brary. $7.50 

A brief history of testing introduces this 
comprehensive survey of objective tests 
describing most of those widely used in 

English-speaking countries. Professor Ver- 

non also discusses the nature of intelligence 

and its origins, both hereditary and en- 
vironmental. 


The Education of Teachers. G. K. Hodenfield 
and T. M. Stinnett, Assistant Executive 
Secretary for Professional Development 
and Welfare, NEA. 177 pp. Prentice- 
Hall. Paperback, $1.95 

Here is the story of three educational 
conferences—Bowling Green in 1958, Kan- 
sas in 1959, and San Diego in 1960. It 
provides a summarization of the effort to 
answer the question that has long divided 
the educational world — whether teachers 
spend too much time learning how to teach 
and not enough time learning what to 
teach. Included are a survey of the present, 

a ys pr at the past, and a capsule projec- 

tion of things to come in the teacher educa- 

tion field. 


The Statesman’s Yearbook, 1961-62. S. H. 
Steinberg, Editor. 1684 pp. St. Mar- 
tin’s Press. $9.50 

This reference is the annual revision of 

a one-volume encyclopedia covering na- 
tions and world affairs. Its subject matter 
covers all countries of the world, including 
those behind the Iron Curtain. Data has 
been gathered from both official public 
sources and from private sources. Exten- 
sive bibliographies are included. 

A First Course in Spanish. Theodore Hue- 
bener and Emilio L. Guerra. 388 pp. 
Illus. Heath 

This text attempts to develop the study 
of Spanish as an ability to communicate 
rather than a technical study of grammar 
and vocabulary. It stresses listening, speak- 
ing, comprehension, reading, culture, and 

a complete range of the traditional language 

activities as well. Review sections and 

exercises are included at the end of each 
section. 
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87 Ways to Help Your Child in School. 
William H. Armstrong. 214 pp.  Bar- 
-. Educational Series. Paperback. 
1.95 


The author is concerned with simple 
practices used in the home to help the 
teacher and the child in the process of learn- 
ing. Primarily, subjects of concern in this 
book are reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Emphasis is laid upon the assistance which 
a parent can give to his child and the co- 
operation needed between the school and 
the family to produce the well-educated 


pupil. 


Books Received 


Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. (Paperbacks) : 

The Exploration of the Colorado River. 
John Wesley Powell. $0.95 
Horses. George Gaylord Simpson. $1.45 
The Pacific Islands. Revised Edition. Doug- 

las L. Oliver. $1.45 


Fawcett World Library, 67 W. 44th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. (Paperbacks): 
Chita. A Memory of Last Island. Lafcadio 
Hearn. $0.50 

Democracy. An American Novel. 
Adams. $0.50 

The Hazlitt Sampler. Selections from the 
Familiar, Literary, and Critical Essays. 
Herschel M. Sikes, Editor. $0.75 

Main-Travelled Roads. Six Enduring Stories 
of the Midlands of America. Hamlin 
Garland. $0.50 


Henry 


New American Library of World Literature, 
Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. (Paperbacks): 

Anthem. Ayn Rand. $0.50 

Benjamin Franklin: The Autobiography and 
Other Writings. New Edition. Selected 
and Edited by L. Jesse Lemisch. $0.50 

The Future of Man. P.B. Medawar. $0.50 

A High Wind in Jamaica or The Innocent 
Voyage. Richard Hughes. $0.60 

In the Midst of Life and Other Stories. 
New Edition. Ambrose Bierce. $0.60 

The Leopard. Giuseppe di Lampedusa. 
Translated from the Italian by Archibald 
Colquhoun. $0.75 

The Queen of Spades and Other Tales. 
New Edition. Alexander Pushkin. Trans- 
lated by Ivy and Tatiana Litvinov. $0.60 

The Sea and the Jungle. H. M. Tomlinson. 
$0.60 

Three Novels—The Conformist, A Ghost 
at Noon, The Fancy Dress Party. Alberto 
Moravia. Translated by Angus David- 
son. $0.75 

Twenty Years at Hull-House. Jane Addams. 


0.75 

Welcome to Hard Times. £. L. Doctorow. 
$0.50 

The World of Rome. Michael Grant. 
$0.75 


Scott, Foresman & Co., 19-00 Pollitt Drive, 
Fair Lawn, N. J. (Paperback): 
Learn to Listen, Speak, and Write. Teach- 
er’s Edition. 2/1. “‘My Practice Pad’’ 
to accompany text 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


Improvement in Secondary Education through 
Group Studies. Seventeenth Yearbook 
of the Pennsylvania Branch, National As. 
sociation of Secondary School Principals, 
1961. Order from Samuel P. Bomgard. 
ner, Principal, New Cumberland Joint 
High School, New Cumberland, Pa. $1 

This Yearbook is the composite report of 

13 workshop groups which met throughout 
the State of Pennsylvania to discuss nine 
problems of major concern in seconcary 
education today. These discussion work- 
shops submitted their own summaries to 
the Editing Conference, who in turn pro- 
duced the Yearbook. 

A Summarization of Trends in Junior High 
School Education. Indiana Public School 
Study Council, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana. $1 

This publication represents but one 
phase of a broader survey made of junior 
high school problems in Indiana by the 

Indiana Public School Study Council, an 

association of 19 school systems. The docu- 

ment is aimed at stimulating greater stud 
of the problems involved in providing qual- 
ity education at the junior high school level. 


U. S. Government—Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education 


Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational 
Education to the Office of Education, 
Division of Vocational Education. Fiscal 
Year Ended June 30, 1960. Summary 
of Statistical and Financial Information 

Educational Values in Club Programs. Voca- 
tional Division Bulletin No. 294, Dis- 
tributive Education Series No. 31. $0.15 

Guidance Counseling and Testing—Program 
Evaluation. Suggestions for Secondary 
Schools, Title V-A, National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. $0.30 

Higher Education Planning and Management 
Data, 1960-61. Salaries, Tuition and 
Fees, Room and Board. Circular 651. 
$0.50 


0.5 
Job Motivations and Satisfactions-of College 
eachers. A Study of Faculty Members 
in Minnesota Colleges. Cooperative Re- 
search Monograph No. 7. $0.35 
Preliminary Report. Conference of State 
Supervisors of Mathematics, June 19-23, 
1961 
Progress of Public Education in the United 
States of America, 1960-61. Summary 
Report of U. S$. Office of Education to 
24th International Conference on Public 
Education, Geneva, Switzerland, July 3- 
14, 1961, jointly sponsored by UNESCO 
and International Bureau of Education 
Teacher Exchange Opportunities under the 
International Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram, 1962-63. Summer Seminars— . 
Teaching for American Elementary, Sec- 
ondary, and Junior College Teachers 
The Three-Two Plan of Engineering Education. 
Bulletin 1961, No. 15. $0.20 
Trends in Higher Education Planning and 
Management Data, 1957-58 to 1959-60. 
An Analysis of Changes in Salaries, Tui- 
tion and Fees, Room and Board. $0.25 
These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of uments, U. 
a Printing office, Washington 
27, 


Miscellaneous 


Berks County Schools—A Decade of Progress. 
Advisor y Committee on Elementary Evalu- 
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ation. Charles J. Stauffer, Supervising } } I" | rut 
Principal, West Reading Schools 

lectin of Information, 1961-62—Scholastic -- _ 
Aptitude Test, Achievement Tests, Writ- | ; 
ng Sample. ‘College Board Score Re- | | My 
ports. A Guide for Counselors. A De- | | 
scription of the College Board Achieve- 
ment Tests. A Description of the College 
Board Scholastic Aptitude Test. Your 
College Board Scores. College Entrance 
Examination Board, c/o Educational Test- 
ing Service, Box 599, Princeton, N. J. 


Pluribus Unum. A Statistical Study of the 
Organization of Pennsylvania School 
Districts in 1960. Educational Research 
Monograph No. 5. Robert A. Christie, 
Executive Director, Governors Com- 
mittee on Education, State Capitol, 
Harrisburg 
Educational Index of Yearbooks. Penn- 
sylvania Branch, National Association, 
Secondary School Principals, 1946-1960. 
Andrew Petor, 661 Catalpa St., New 
Kensington 

Elementary Teachers Guide to Free Curriculum 
Materials, 1961. Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wisconsin 

Financing a College Education. A Guide for 
Counselors. Financial Aid at 389 Col- 
leges. 1962-1963 Academic Year In- | 
formation, Instructions, Forms. College 
Entrance Examination Board, Box 592, | 
Princeton, 

Keeping Teaching a Profession. Proposed | 
Procedures to Implement the Code of | 
Ethics. Professional Security and Ethics | 
Committee, Vermont Education Associa- | 
tion, 5 Baldwin St., Montpelier, Vermont | 

NUFFIC. Aims ana Activities. Netherlands | 
Universities Foundation for International 
Cooperation, 27 Molenstraat, The Hague, | 
The Netherlands 

The New Media in Education. Report of 
Western Regional Conference on Educa- 
tional Media Research, Sacramento, Cali- | 
fornia, April 20-22, 1960. Sacramento | 
State College Foundation, Sacramento | 
State College, 6000 Jay St., Sacramento 
19, California. $0.50 

Official Report, 1960-1961. NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, 1201 Six- | 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. | 

School Administration and the Human Sci- | 
ences. Bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service, College of Education, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. $1 

Semifinalists in the Seventh Annual Merit 
Program, 1961-62. National Merit | 
Scholarship Corporation, 1580 Sheree | 

ve., Evanston, III. | 
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Addresses of Book Companies 


The addresses of the publishers of the | Why Johnny likes to write see 
| 


books reviewed are: 


Barron's Educational Series, Great Neck, 
N. Y. 


The letters he makes are clearer, the strokes are stronger . . . He doesn’t 

D c oe * ) Co., 475 S. Dean St., | tire of writing as quickly with a Try-Rex pencil. The orthodigital shape 
Philosophical’ Library, Inc. 15 E. 40th St., | Of Try-Rex is designed to fit Johnny’s young fingers—to let him concen- 
Sada + tg a ood Cliffs, N. J. | trate more fully on forming the letters rather than holding the pencil. 
St. Martin's Press, Inc., 175 Fifth Ave., | And it helps advanced students too, by affording the greater control 
New York 10, N. Y. ' | that results in improved writing. Why not investigate the advantages 


of using Try-Rex in your classroom? 
Money may be the husk of many | tii - 


things, but not the kernel. It brings | 
Try-Rex pencils have three round and three flat panels. They 


you food, but not appetite; medicine, | ; } 
but not health: acquaintances, but | OW Qe are a ee a to aad pgp d eee the care gripping “ei 
itoe frigmide~ secaoeite, uk teh fiewli: | pencil, thus affording greater comfort and pencil control, 
days of joy, but not peace and Distributed by: 

happiness. Roberts & Meck 


—Henrik Ibsen HARRISBURG, PA. 
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Individuals who wish to join the 
integrated system combining Social 
Security and Public School Em- 
ployes' Retirement must make a 
net payment of $431.40 for the 
period from January 1, 1956, to 
January 1, 1962. 

This figure is based on annual 
earnings that were at least the 
maximum amount on which Social 
Security taxes were paid. In 1956, 
1957, and 1958, the figure was $4200; 
in 1959, 1960, and 1961, it was 
$4800. 


Payment Computed for Integrated System 





These statistics were supplied by 
William J. Cudding, Executive Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Social Se- 
curity for Public Employes in the 
Department of Labor and Industry. 
He stressed that the law requires 
payments to be retroactive to Janu- 
ary 1, 1956. 


The option to integrate retire- 
ment systems must be taken by 
January 1, 1963. Complete informa- 
tion is available from school board 
secretaries. 





Make your Liquid Duplicator 


, - a test scoring machine! 





LDP Answer Master 


Forms M and N 


purposes. 


ferences. 





“4 








NEW YORK CHICAGO 








Stanford Achievement Test 


LDP Answer Masters overprint correct responses on 
Stanford LDP Answer Sheets. 
This converient, economical approach— 
e increases speed and accuracy of hand scoring. 
e facilitates the use of Stanford Test results for instructional 


e furnishes a splendid worksheet for pupil and parent con- 


35 LDP Answer Sheets, LDP Answer Master Stencil, Supple- 
mentary Directions for Administering, Class Record. Price 
$1.30 per pkg. Acetate overlay keys—$.50 each. 


Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. | 
ATLANTA 


the new approach to 
achievement testing 
for grades 3-9 


DALLAS BURLINGAME 











ZIPPER 
PULL 








Actual Size 2. 
2," wide 4. 


















: —™s- 
Refreshing AE. PITTSBURGH ST. SCHOOL 
BUTTERFLY P LIVINGSTON, MICH. 
DESIGN TAG for teacher tn a 


gift giving. School name ‘ 
imprinted on colorful plastic tag with chain. 
Children wear on zipper pulls or belt loops or 
hang on home bulletin boards. Each handsomely 
gift boxed with snowflaked, holly, Christmas tree 
and ‘'Greetings from your teacher’ decorations. 


TEACHER GIFT 


TO PUPILS AT CHRISTMAS TIME % 


Bookmarks are attractively shaped and 
cut from suede backed, leather-like plas- 
tic. They are so delightful to the eye and 
so soft and pliable to the touch. Gift 
packaged in a see-through enclosure with 
a ‘Merry Christmas—Happy. 
message imprinted on one side of a rip- 
pletone r 


Available: Red, blue or black with contrasting 








Plastic colors: Red, yellow, blue or green with 
a imprint of gold, white, etc. 


— @ 20¢ ea. 21-50 @ 16¢ ea. 


ZIPPER PULL or BOOKMARK 
Combine school orders for lower prices 
51-250 @ 13¢ ea. 


BOOKMARK 


* 


New Yeat”’ 


card insert, and a recom- 
mended book list on the other side. 


imprint. 
Actual Size 
1," x 5” 
* . 


251-1,000 @ 12¢ ea. 











Also available: pens, magnets, magnifyers, stationery, toys suitable 
kgn. to H.S., radio construction kits and raised relief plastic wall 


maps. 


REVERE PRODUCTS, West Farms Station Box4H, New York 60, New York 


ORDER NOW OR SEND FOR 
FREE 8 PAGE CATALOG OR 25¢ 
BUTTERFLY 


FOR, CATALOG, 
AND. BOOKMARK SAMPLES. 
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National Library Week 
Scheduled for April 


National Library Week will bz 
observed April 8-14, 1962, accorc- 
ing to Bernard Barnes, vice presi- 
dent of Time, Inc., and chairman 
of the Steering Committee for the 
Week. 

The Week's program is designed 
to encourage the development of 
lifetime reading habits and to stimu- 
late the wider use and support of 
libraries of all kinds. 

Headquarters for the committee 
are located at 58 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Rugs for Schools 


A carpet manufacturer in Amster- 
dam, New York, has announced his 
intention of entering the school 
market for carpeting. Carpets for 
schools, a relatively untapped field, 
are now being tried in two schools. 
The superintendent of schools thinks 
the rugs may reduce maintenance 
costs, foster better behavior on the 
part of the students, and reduce 
noise. The manufacturer predicts 
that wall-to-wall carpeting will be- 
come a permanent part of the 
modern classroom within the next 
few years. 

—0— 

The NEA Journal reports on the 
little boy who told his teacher, **Veteri- 
narians are animals who were in the 
war. 





EUROPE 


An unregimented low-cost trip stressing indi- 
vidual liberty & very wide coverage on & off 
the beaten path from Scandinavia to Africa. 
Iron Curtain optional. Unless the standard 
tour is a “must” for you, write for details 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box S — Pasadena, California 








SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 
1962 


University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico—July 1 — August 4 
$240.00 includes tuition, board and room, and activities. 


VALENCIA, Spain—June 29—August 21 
Several plans to fit individual requirements from $625.00 


including tuition, ard and room, activities and 
ROUNDTRIP BY PLANE NEW YORK-MADRID- 
VALENCIA, 


PALMA de MALLORCA, Spain—July 14—Sept. 1 
Several plans to fit individual requirements from $695.00 
including tuition, board and room, activities and 
aa BY PLANE NEW YORK-MADRID- 


INFORMATION: Dr. Carlos Sanchez 
University of San Francisco 
San Francisco 17, California 
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Laboratory School. . . 
Continued from Page 99 


traditional reporting frustrations. 
No longer do confused parents call 
in for conferences. The rivalry of 
children in the home by comparing 
A’s and B's has been eliminated. 


Simplified Grades 


The system is designed to make 
the child more certain of where he 
stands. In arithmetic, for example, 
each piece of work handed in is 
evaluated by placing the number of 
right answers over the total number 
done. If ten problems are as- 
signed and the child gets his paper 
back with an eight over ten, he 
knows he has missed two problems. 

While the school sends no written 
report home with the child, at the 
end of the year he receives a 
certificate of promotion from one 
grade to the next. 

By the end of the third year, the 
child is expected to have the skills 
mastered. He then begins to use 
dictionaries and the encyclopedia. 
He is subjected to listening, re- 
cording, summarizing, and note 
taking. He gets into music, art, 
penmanship, and other fields. 

This philosophy of education, 
which breaks down the sharp divi- 
sion of reporting and promotion, is 
planned to allow for the progress of 
gifted children as well as retarded 
children. A child who has difficulty 
in reading may take three years mas- 
tering the skill of reading; but be- 
cause he is good at arithmetic, he 
masters that skill in one year. 


Wide Application 


Doctor Eastep is convinced that 
this new philosophy of education 
may be applied to any number of 
pupils and that it may be used 
successfully in Secondary Education 
as it has been in Elementary Edu- 
cation. 

He reported that the teachers in 
the Laboratory School are enthusi- 
astic about the program and do not 
feel that maintaining a progress 
profile for each pupil is a chore. 

How have the parents received 
the program so far? The Parent- 
Teachers Organization of the school, 
at arecent meeting, asked the school 
administration to take the plan off 
the trail basis and to make it a 
permanent program. 
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TEMPLE 
Y UNIVERSITY 


Studytours 


SUMMER 1962...4 TO 6 CREDITS 


All-inclusive costs from $585 












EUROPE 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


Educational concepts and practices surveyed in England, Scotland, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy and 
Spain; one-week seminars in London and Paris. 35 to 53 days in Europe. 


HISTORY 


The great historical and cultural trends followed through the ages, 
decisive events reviewed where they occurred, in the fields and cities of 
England, France, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Italy, Spain and Por- 
tugal; one-week seminars in London and Paris. 45 days in Europe. 


FINE ARTS 


Architecture, sculpture, painting and design in Spain, Portugal, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Greece and the Aegean Archipelago, in Turkey, Austria, 
France, Holland, Belgium and Great Britain. 52 days in Europe. 


FRENCH 


Study in Paris based on courses at the Sorbonne, July 15 to August 12, 
with lecture visits, theater, opera—followed by an optional 18-day tour of 
France and Western Switzerland. 31 to 49 days in Europe. 


MUSIC 


12 days in England; share with 100 English Music Teachers the annual 
workshop of the Music Teachers Association of Gt. Britain in Matlock; 
6 days at the Holland Festival; 7 days in Germany; Wagner Festival and 
International Youth Music Workshop in Bayreuth; 5 days in Salzburg; 
listen to the world’s foremost musicologists at the Mozarteum Academy; 
12 days motoring in Italy and Switzerland; 7 days in and around Paris; 
6 days at the Edinburgh Festival. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


42 days in Puerto Rico, Curacao, Venezuela, Brasilia, Rio, Sao Paulo, 
Iguassu Falls, Paraguay, Uruguay, Buenos Aires, Mendoza, Santiago, 
Lima, Cuzco, Machu Picchu, Quito, Bogota, Medellin, Panama; seminars 
on the history, civilization, present conditions, schools and teachers in 
each country followed by extensive sightseeing, field trips, excursions. 


AROUND THE WORLD 
MUSIC 


A week’s seminar at the Music School of the University of Hawaii, lec- 
tures, musical demonstrations, concerts in Japan, Hongkong, the 
Philippines, Malaya, Thailand, Calcutta, Benares, Agra, Jaipur, Delhi, 
Pakistan, Iran, Beirut, Damascus, Cairo, Memphis, Gizeh, Sakkara, 
Luxor, Thebes, Karnak, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Jericho, Jordan, Dead 
Sea, Israel, Turkey and Greece; 52 days. 


For details write Director of Summer Sessions 


Tewele UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 22, PA 
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Legislation. . . 
Continued from Page 98 


Council on Library Development 
with authority to advise and to 
make recommendation to the Gov- 
ernor, State Librarian, and Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. A 
system of state aid is also set up 
to assist in the support and main- 
tenance of the system of libraries. 

State aid is proportionate to a 
local minimum financial effort which 
increases gradually in succeeding 
years if local effort increases pro- 
portionately. 


Discriminatory Practices in 
Post-Secondary Education 


H.B. 430, Act 341, vests the 
Pennsylvania Human Relations 
Commission with certain powers 
and duties with regard to dis- 
criminatory practices in post-sec- 
ondary educational institutions 
based on race, religion, color, or 
national origin. Religious or de- 


nominational educational institu- 
tions are excepted from the act. 


We report with regret that no 
action was taken on the major 


problems of adequate school subsi- 
dies and professional teachers salar- 
ies. H.B. 1026 and H.B. 1027, the 
PSEA Subsidy and Salaries Bills, 
never were reported from Commi'- 
tee. 


In fact practically every educa- 
tion bill having a sizeable price tag 
was bottled up in committees either 
reluctant to take forthright action 
or fearful of the threat of guber- 
natorial veto. 


Near the close of the session, a 
series of “patchwork"’ compromise 
proposals were sent to the Senate 
by the House of Representatives 
and actually reached the floor of 
the Senate. Unfortunately they 
were tied to a “watered-down” 
selective income tax on unearned 
income from dividends, capital gains 
and royalties. Upon failure of the 
Senate to pass this tax, the entire 
“patchwork” program was scuttled 
just before sine die adjournment. 


We believe it is equally signifi- 
cant that the expenditure of $300,- 
000 for a study of educational 
needs by the Governor's Commit- 
tee, the publication of monographs 








ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 


demic) 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 


MATHEMATICS, FIRST COURSE—Grade 7 
MATHEMATICS, SECOND COURSE—Grade 8 
by Brown, Gordey, Sward, and Mayor 
ALGEBRA, FIRST COURSE, 2nd Ed. 
ALGEBRA, SECOND COURSE, 2nd Ed. 
by John R. Mayor and Marie S. Wilcox 
TRIGONOMETRY by kees and Rees (one-semester) 


AND AN INTRODUCTION TO CALCULUS (one-semester) 
by Clyde Schock and Bernard S. Warshaw 

The Science for Progress Series by Ames, Baker, and Leahy: 

SCIENCE IN TODAY’S WORLD, 2nd Ed. 

SCIENCE FOR YOUR NEEDS, 2nd Ed. 

SCIENCE FOR PROGRESS, 2nd Ed. 
Science for Progress Filmstrips supplement and enrich this out- 
standing general science series. 

SCIENCE YOU CAN USE (For slow sections, Grade 7 or 8) 
by George K. Stone and Lucy W. Stephenson 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE FOR PROGRESS by Pella and Wood 
(Grade 9 superior or Grade 12 non-academic) 

BIOLOGY AND HUMAN PROGRESS, 2nd Ed. (non-academic) 

BIOLOGY SERVING YOU by Gramet and Mandel (academic) 

CHEMISTRY FOR PROGRESS by Young and Petty (aca- 


Your Prentice-Hall Representatives: 
Richard Lyman, 17 Trebor Place, Wyomissing, Penna. 
Thomas Q. Bevan, 531 Oak St., Irwin, Penna. 


Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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based on the findings of the com- 
mi‘tee’s task forces, and the Report 
of the Governor's Committee and 
the recommendations contained 
therein met the same fate as the 
PSEA subsidy and salary proposals. 

With interest we note the efforts 
of the Administration to blame 
the General Assembly, of the Demo- 
crats to blame the Republicans, and 
of the Republicans to blame the 
Democrats. 

The fact remains that the major 
problems of education were not 
met. 


Necrology 


Mrs. Charles A. Moore, teacher 
in Philadelphia schools for 40 
years before her retirement, Sep- 
tember 24 


Mrs. Helen Wick Muncaster, 
former teacher in Butler High 
School, September 24 


Frances M. Graham, Newville, 
teacher for 44 years before her 
retirement, September 18 


Lloyd L. Stutzman, Freehold, 
N. J., former teacher in Albright 
College and Mt. Penn High 
School, Reading, September 7 


Charles A. Judge, 83, former 
superintendent of Pittston schools, 
September 15 


Ellen M. Watkins, 88, Coral 
Gables, Florida, kindergarten 
teacher in the Pittsburgh schools 
before her retirement 20 years 
ago, September 12 


Elizabeth V. Hurley, teacher in 
Philadelphia schools before her 
retirement in 1937, September 20 


Charles W. Hunselman, Wash- 
ingtonville, teacher in Columbia 
and Montour Counties for 43 
years, May 17 


M. Blanche Koontz, teacher in 
Altoona schools for 43 years be- 
fore her retirement in 1946, Sep- 
tember 5 


A. Bruce Denniston, superinten- 
dent of schools, Altoona, October 2 


Wesley G. Kuemmerle, teacher 
and baseball coach at Ardmore 
Junior High School, Lower Merion 

Township, Montgomery County, 

September 30 
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DKG to Award Four 


International Scholarships 


Completed applications for the 
four international scholarships to be 
awarded by Delta Kappa Gamma 
next spring for the 1962-63 academic 
year must be submitted by January 
1, 1962. 

Currently the Society grants four 
$2,500 international scholarships: 





the Annie Webb Blanton Scholar- 
ship, the Berneta Minkwitz Scholar- 
ship, the M. Margaret Stroh 
Scholarship, and the Eula Lee 
Carter Scholarship. 

Members interested in applying 
for the scholarships should contact 
International Headquarters or write 
to the international chairman, 
Emma Ruth Corban, 3117 Poplar 
Springs Drive, Meridian., Miss. 
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prove 
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FOR PIONEER UNIT 


Community loans—many 


valuable antiques— 


make thrilling pioneer exhibit as told by Kathryn Seville 
in the Indiana Teacher magazine. Digest of article, below 


Citizens lend their prize antiques 
(even collectors’ items) to our 
6th grade for our annual pioneer 
exhibit. Some items are over 100 
years old. Appreciation of our 
heritage is stressed in this unit 
of work. Although part of English 
studies, it combines social studies, 
art, music, and some arithmetic. 


Before first item is borrowed, 
there is class discussion about 
need for careful handling, im- 
portance of dependability, and 
respect for the property of others. 


For our 9th exhibit 400 items 
were loaned. As each is brought 
in by a pupil, two committees 
start to function. Meticulous 
records give history of item and 
names of pupil and lender. 


4 
h,, 






These records are basis of pupils’ 
48 page mimeographed catalog. 
Numbers help visitors quickly to 
identify the antiques. 
When exhibit is arranged, part 
of English assignment are letters 
to other teachers and classes and 
invitations to lenders, parents 
and relatives. Pupils write script. 
Theme of program usually comes 
from some item or unusual an- 
tique loaned. Once it came from 
etchings of early Americans and 
included songs and verse about 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 
Noah Webster, Francis Marion. 
Items exhibited have ranged from 
400-year-old arrowhead to 
spinning wheel, samplers, 108- 
year-old cradle, McGuffey 
reader, coverlets, battle flags, 
old candle mold, and 
1812 sword. 


Enjoy the 
satisfying little lift 
in Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. 
The bit of sweet in the lively flavor 


is delicious yet never rich or filling. 
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Mrs. Marion B. Rider, former 
teacher in Altoona schools, Oc- 
tober 5 


Marguerite Gaujot, 84, William- 
son, W. Va., teacher in Spring- 
side School, Chestnut Hill, from 
1918 to 1937, October 3 


Mabel Dodge Holmes, head of 
English Department at Kensing- 
ton High School for Girls from 
1931 to 1951, October 5 


Calendar 


November 


November 2-4—Pennsylvania As- 
sociation of Women Deans and 
Counselors, Hotel Hershey 

November 2-4—Pa. Audio-Visual 
Instruction Directors and Pa. 
Audio-Visual Assn. for Teacher 
Education Joint Meeting, Harris- 
burg 

November 3—Art Education Conf., 
Kutztown State College 

November 3—Northeastern Region, 
Scranton 

November 3-4—Southern Region, 
Gettysburg 

November 3-4—Tri-State Business 
Education Assn., Hotel Webster 
Hall, Pittsburgh 

November 4—Southeastern Region, 
Abington 

November 5-1 1—American Educa- 
tion Week 


November 10-11—Dept. of Higher 
Education Conf., Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg 

November 12-18—Children’s Book 
Week 

November 17-18—Commission on 
Teacher Ed. and Professional 
Standards State Conf., Harris- 
burg 

November 19-21—Fall Conf., PSEA 
Dept. of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum, Penn Harris Hotel, Har- 
risburg 

November 20-21—Education Con- 
gress, Harrisburg 

November 23-25—National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia 

November 30-December 2—An- 
nual Conference, Pennsylvania 
Music Educators Assn., Harris- 
burg 


December 


December 7-9—Pa. State Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Pick-Roosevelt Ho- 
tel, Pittsburgh 

December 27-29—PSEA Conven- 
tion, Harrisburg 


January 


January 22-26—Annual Reading 
Institute, Temple University, 
Philadelphia 


February 


February 17-21—American Assn. of 
School Administrators, National 
Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 





TEACHERS—We have hundreds of splendid positions officially listed—Elementary 
—Secondary—College. Why not investigate these through us? Our many years of experience 

over thirty-five years under the same management—give you expert guidance 
—s0 important in seeking a position. Write or phone immediately HEmlock 3-4133. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 





Established 1880 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


8lst Year 


205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


944-994 nies a Bidg. hh Raioeracay aad - Pag Grant St. 
- ember . ane . is 
Atlantic | 172374 37th year Edwin P. Addis | Mars. 


Quality positions continuously listed in Elementary, Secondary, College, and 


Administration. 
service by former school personnel. 





Local concentration plus national coverage. 
Enroll now. WRITE—PHONE—VISIT. 


Discriminating 








March 


March 4-8—Assn. for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development 
National Convention, Las Vegas 
Nevada 

March 12-14—Annual Winter Work 
Conf., Pa. Assn. of County Super- 
intendents, Nittany Lion Inn, 
University Park 

March 26-30—NEA Department 
of Elementary School Principals 
Detroit, Michigan 

March 29-31—Pa. School Coun- 
selors Assn., State Conf., Her- 
shey 


April 


April 6-7—PFTA State Convention 
Camp Hill High School 

April 7—Western Conf., Pa. Busi- 
ness Educators Association, But- 
ler High School 

April 8-14—National Library Week 

April 13-14—-Pa. School Librarians, 
17th Annual Conf., Kutztown 
State College 

April 13-14—Pa. Assn. for Student 
Teaching, State Meeting, Lock 
Haven State College 

April 14—Eastern Conf. Pa. Busi- 
ness Educators Association, Ship- 
pensburg State College 

April 16-19—American Industrial 
Arts Assn. Conv., Pittsburgh 

April 26-28—NEA Dept. of Class- 
room Teachers, Northeast Re- 
gional Conf., Carvel Hall, Annap- 
olis, Maryland 

April 27-28—Student PSEA State 
Convention, Shippensburg State 
College 

April 27-28—Pa. Council for Geog- 
raphy Ed., Ninth Annual Spring 
Conf., Bloomsburg State College 


May 


May 6-8—Pa. Assn. of Chief School 
Administrators, Fifth Annual 
Conf., Buck Hill Falls 


July 


July 1-6—National Education As- 
sociation Convention, Denver, 
Colorado 











5 Chestnut St. 


Phone Reading — SP 71912 


THE READING TEACHER AGENCY 
Shillington (Reading) Pa. 





Extension SP 74439 


FREE REGISTRATION 


Open 310 days a year 
A Reliable Service For Educators 


Day and evening 





ADAMS xcexcy 
605 14th St., N.W.—Washington D.C. 


Member NATA Write Today 23rd YEAR 
IT IS NOT TOO LATE 


$4,500 — Positions — $8,000 














Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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leading to degrees of 


Co eg ¢ Bachelor of Science in Education 


Business Education 


a 
f Fd C tio n Early Childhood and Elementary Education 
0 U a Home Economics 


Music Education 


TE MI be LF Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Secondary Education 
Bachelor of Music 
Master of Education 
Doctor of Education 


offe rs —and programs of study for the 
Certificate of Advanced Graduate Study 


Master of Science in Education Degree 
i l i@ 8 : i lj i A in the General Education Program for Teachers 
Also 


Master of Education Degree in the Intern 
F Teaching Program for College Graduates 


Graduate Degrees in Educational 


Administration at all levels . . . and in 
FA Distributive Education 
at the Master’s Degree level. 
Curricula lead to certificates of teaching. While the programs 


are designed specifically to meet Pennsylvania requirements, 
they also fulfill those of most other states. 





























For those unable to attend Day Classes, courses are offered 
in Late Afternoon, Evening and Saturday Morning 


Registration: January 30 through February 3, 1962 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


The University of a Greater Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 











Great Careers 
in Teaching! 





Service, self realization, 


security, great challenges. 
Graduates of State Colleges 
receive the B.S. degree and 
Pennsylvania teaching certifi- 
cate. Average costs per 
year $200 — basic fee plus 
$700 — room, board, laundry, 
activities fee. Experienced 
faculty. Notable cultural, so- 


cial, athletic, recreational pro- 






grams. Supervised student 
teaching. Placement services. 
For information write pres- 


idents of listed colleges. 
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College Special Curricula President 
Bloomsburg* Business and Special Education Harvey A. Andruss 
California* Industrial Arts, Special Education Michael Duda 
Cheyney Home Economics, Industrial Arts James H. Duckrey 
Clarion Library Science, Special Education James Gemmell 
E. Stroudsburg Health and Physical Education LeRoy J. Koehler 
Edinboro* Art Education, Library Science, Thomas R. Miller 
Special Education 
Indiana* Art, Business, Home Economics, Music, Willis E. Pratt 
Special Education 
Kutztown* Art Education, Library Science |. L. de Francesco 
Lock Haven Health and Physical Education Richard T. Parsons 
Mansfield | Home Economics, Music, Library Science Lewis W. Rathgeber 


D. L. Biemesderfer 
Ralph E. Heiges 

Norman Weisenfluh 
Earl F. Sykes (Dean) 


Millersville* 

Shippensburg* 
Slippery Rock 

West Chester* 


All the colleges prepare teachers for elementary and secondary school positions. 
The State Colleges have regular college years of two semesters September to May 
inclusive and summer sessions of twelve weeks, with the exception of California 
which has a trimester system and Shippensburg which has a quarter system. 
*These colleges now have graduate divisions leading to the master of education 
degree. 


Industrial Arts, Library Science 
Business Education, Library Science 
Health and Physical Education 
Music, Health and Physical Education 


’ 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVAN} 


STATE COLLEGE 
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